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'  Sales  of  a  luxury  item  depend  on 

quality — now  more  than  ever  before.  Today's 
careful  buying  by  the  consumer  calls  for  careful 
packing  by  the  canner-  and  the  canner  who 
packs  quality  and  quality  only  is  the  one  who  will 
win  a  worthwhile  dollars-and-cents  reward. 

In  the  orchard,  the  picked  fruit  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Lug  boxes 
should  be  sprayed  at  every  trip  to  the  cannery, 
for  perfectly  sound  fruit  can  be  contaminated  by 
the  mold  caused  by  orchard  dirt  and  juice. 

In  the  cannery,  the  orchard  temperature  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  dumped, 
by  a  continued  flow  of  cold  water  which  main¬ 
tains  a  temperature  of  45-50°  during  storage. 


Alloy  pitting  needles  should  replace  steel  ones, 
because  of  the  corrosive  action  of  cherry  juice. 
After  pitting,  cherries  should  be  filled  into  cans 
immediately  to  prevent  waste  of  juice.  The  hot 
water  exhaust  box  is  preferable  to  a  steam  box, 
as  a  more  uniform  heat  distribution  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  a  higher  temperature  secured  with¬ 
out  scorching  or  bleaching  the  top  layer  of  fruit. 

If  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Can 
Company  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  packing 
cherries  of  highest  quality,  we  shall  welcome  a 
call.  Considerable  study  has  been  given  to 
cherries  over  a  period  of  years,  and  we  urge  you 
to  avail  yourself  of  this  knowledge  if  you  have 
a  specific  problem. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 


for  fhe  Conner 


**Color  Printing  Headquarters** 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

302  Beech  St.  202  N.  3rd  St.  102  Cross  St. 


The  canner  must  step  out  and  do  a  little  hollering  these  days. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  produce  the  goods — you  must  furnish 
practical  sales  helps  for  your  retailers.  You  must  advertise 
in  a  practical  way. 

“U  S”  can  make  practical — and  economical — sales 
helps  for  you — can  labels  that  have  colorful  atten¬ 
tion  value — box  labels  that  advertise  your  goods 
while  in  transit — show  cards  that  retailers  will 
gladly  use  because  they  help  sell  goods. 

Write  “U  S”  for  samples  today. 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

With  thisline  of  machines,  on  a  year¬ 
ly  production  of  twenty  million  plain 
sanitary  cans,  and  tin  plate  at  $4.50 
per  base  box,  the  cost  is  $14.44  per 
thousand  cans,  freight  on  tin  plate 
not  included. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


is.td  ,  ripe,  luscious  whole  tomatoes 
. . .  tomato  pulp ...  or  just  the  pure  juice 
— whatever  you  pack,  make  it  uniform 
in  goodness  and  give  it  the  protection  of 
a  g^3d,  economical  container. 

There  is  a  Continental  can  to  fit  every 
tomato  packing  need  and  our  Research 
Department  has  completed  many  studies 
of  tomato  problems  that  are  very  help¬ 
ful  to  Packers. 


A  Proving  Ground 


01  ’R  great  Research  Laboratories  are 
not  unlike  the  proving  grounds  so 
useful  to  the  automobile  manufacturer. 
For  here  innumerable  products  have 
come  under  the  keen  eyes  of  technically 
trained  specialists  and  undergone  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  in  laboratories  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  facilities. 

In  addition,  staff  service  is  available 
to  assist  customers  on  any  of  their  can¬ 
ning  problems  requiring  immediate  so¬ 
lution.  In  an  emergency,  this  service  can 
often  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  lo.ss  on  the  pack. 

Make  use  of  Continental’s  “proving 
ground” —  the  .staff  service,  or  benefit  l)y 
the  many  investigations  that  have  been 
made.  It’s  a  real  opportunity  for  you, 
and  just  another  evidence  of  our  desire 
and  ability  to  serve  you  well. 


BALTIMORE  ....  Plaza  1014 
CHICAGO  ....  Franklin  8711 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Jefferson  2201 

HOUSTON  ....  Preston  8674 
JACKSONVILLE  .  Jacksonville  5-1355 
LOS  ANGELES  .  .  Angelas  7111 

NEW  ORLEANS  .  .  Galvez  4145 

NEW  YORK  .  .  .  Ashland  4-2300 

ROANOKE  ....  Roanoke  4567 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  Garfield  7890 
SEATTLE  ....  Glendale  0174 
SYRACUSE  .  .  .  Syracuse  2-2341 


A  view  of  one  end  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory 


UU||Y  Tiy^  Because  no  other 
■  •111  I  111  a  type  of  container 
yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little 
cost.  Its  great  strength  and  protective 
qualities  assure  the  elimination  of 
breakage,  spoilage  and  staleness,  and 
exclude  moisture,  germs,  light  and 
other  destructive  elements.  Modern 
tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  lightest 
and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 


Continental  has 
developed  for 
Canners  —  high 
quality  cans— un¬ 
matched  closing 
machines  —  help¬ 
ful  research— and 
other  unusual  ser¬ 
vice  features  .  .  . 
that  better  meet 
the  demands  of 
modern  Canned 
Foods  merchan¬ 
dising. 


“The  splendid  merchandising  assist¬ 
ance  you  are  rendering  is  extremely 
helpful,  and  we  appreciate  this  new 
service.”  So  writes  one  of  our  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  alive  to  the  trend  of  times.  If 
copies  of  our  Merchandising  Bulletins 
haven’t  reached  you,  drop  a  line  to  the 
Advertising  Department  at  New  York. 


OUT  of  thedemandfor 
Quality  and  Service 
has  come  the  present  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  well. 


Another  of  the  39  modem  Continental  plants.  Clearing,  Illinois 


\S  NEAR  AS 

YOL TR  ^  « 


Xicfc  up  your  phone— give  the  operator 
the  number  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
are  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Con¬ 
tinental  Sales  Office,  equipped  to 
render  the  very  service  you  need.  Keep 
the  following  list  handy  in  case  of  an 
emergency: 


THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


EDITORIALS 

- « - 

A  CONTRIBUTED  “Food  For  Thought,”  Editorial  ; 

“The  present  business  conditions  are  porous 
with  pessimists  and  the  contagion  is  rapidly 
being  spread  to  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  op¬ 
timists.  This  is  brought  about  generally  by 
groups  of  business  operators  whom  in  years  gone 
by  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  land — but  now  its  the 
reverse,  and  while  some  say  it  cannot  become  bet¬ 
ter,  it  is  untrue,  there  is  no  one  who  can  speak  the 
mind  of  another — but  they  can  gather  as  a  group 
and  assemble  their  thoughts  or  ideas  with  a  far 
better  result  than  that  of  a  one  track  mind.  You 
as  a  packer  or  grower  should  by  all  means  lay 
stress  on  a  minimum  pack  and  a  minimum  produc¬ 
tion  from  your  land — This  once  accomplished  will 
deplete  the  market  of  old  stock  and  bring  yours 
up  to  a  reasonably  profitable  basis — Try  this,  this 
year  and  you’ll  see  we’ll  all  be  happy. 

J.  M.  W.—M.  P.  Co. 

Well,  J.  M.  W.  if  to  view  conditions  as  they  actually 
are,  to  look  matters  in  the  face  like  a  man  instead  of 
being  lulled  into  slumber  by  the  Pollyiannas  and  their 
soothing  syrups,  if  that  be  pessimism  then  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  pessimistic.  And  J.  M.  W.  if  you  are  not 
pessimistic  why  advocate  minimum  packs  of  all  canned 
foods?  At  our  greatest  peak  canned  foods  consump¬ 
tion  did  not  reach  50  per  cent  of  its  possibilities.  But 
you  are  right  in  advocating  reduced  packs,  because  in 
spite  of  your  preachment  you  have  been  pessimistic 
enough  to  realize  that  all  packs  must  be  held  down,  not 
because  the  consumers  do  not  want  canned  foods,  but 
because  the  great  mass  which  has  always  been  the  main 
consumers  of  canned  foods,  cannot  now  buy  them,  they 
haven’t  the  money  and  they  won’t  have  it  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Nevertheless,  to  advocate  reductions  in  food  pro¬ 
duction,  while  people  are  starving,  is  worse  than 
pessimistic,  it  is  pure  paganism :  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf,  the,  used-to-be.  Almighty  dollar. 
It  is  heathenish.  Harken  back  to  twenty-five  years 


ago,  such  a  public  advocacy  of  food  restriction 
would  have  been  punishable  by  law;  to  have  burned 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  coffee,  to  have  used 
corn  for  furnace  fuel,  and  to  have  allowed  fruit  crops 
to  drop  rotting  on  the  ground,  while  the  Government 
paid  the  growers  to  so  let  them  rot,  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  public  upheaval  that  would  have  unseated  the 
Government.  It  is  hellish  and  nothing  less,  while 
people  are  starving,  as  they  are.  But  at  least  the 
canner,  because  he  is  a  middle-man,  has  some  excuse 
in  not  spending  more  money  in  conserving  foods  than 
he  knows  he  cannot  get  back.  We  believe  he  is  in 
conscience  bound  to  preserve  what  food  he  puts  in 
cans  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  to  sell  it  to  the 
consumers  upon  the  smallest  possible  margin  over 
cost;  or  to  put  the  picture  in  another  light:  if  a 
canner  could  make  his  pack,  and  then  be  able  to  sell  it 
to  starving  humanity  at  an  exorbitant,  usurious  price, 
because  of  the  food  scarcity  brought  about  by  these 
efforts  to  reduce  food  production,  what  would  you  think 
of  him,  how  would  you  feel  if  you  did  that?  To  profit 
from  the  pitiful  needs  of  a  starving  public!  No  you 
wouldn’t.  You  may  not  be  called  upon  to  loose  money 
in  helping  feed  the  hungry,  but  you  wouldn’t  knowingly 
profit  from  their  misery.  The  truth  is  that  you  haven’t 
the  money  to  spend  to  help  feed  them,  even  at  cost. 

But  why  are  we  in  this  terrible  plight?  What  has 
caused  it? 

Has  American  manhood  fallen  to  such  a  low  degree 
that  we  must  submit  supinely  to  the  devastating  blight 
that  has  been  brought  upon  our  rich  and  teeming  land, 
without  trying  to  learn  how  and  why  it  happened? 
Must  we  sit  idly  by,  witnessing  such  a  blow  and  accept¬ 
ing  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  just  one  of  those  panics 
which  occur  at  regular  intervals?  Have  we  become 
unmitigated  mollycoddles?  We  don’t  believe  w’e  have, 
and  we  don’t  believe  in  letting  things  go  on  as  they  are, 
from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  nothing  radical  in  an 
expression  of  that  kind;  it  is  just  a  call  to  common 
sense  and  action.  There  is  a  remedy  and  it  must  be 
found. 

In  Tuesday  morning’s  The  Sun  of  Baltimore,  Frank 
R,  Kent,  a  political  columnist  well  known  throughout 
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the  East,  at  least,  headed  his  column :  “They  Demand 
Guts.”  He  was  writing  from  Chicago  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  Convention  there,  and  was  referring  to  the  Young 
Republicans  now  forming  in  many  States.  But  before 
quoting  any  of  his  remarks,  we  want  to  merely  add  that 
we  hope  a  similar  movement  will  take  place  among  the 
Democrats  when  they  meet  at  Chicago  for  their  Con¬ 
vention,  and  that  these  two  Young  Movements  will 
consolidate  and  form  a  real  party,  with  real  blood  and 
real  power  and  ability  to  do  something.  The  greatest 
blessing  that  could  happen  to  our  country  would  be  the 
scrapping,  the  dropping  into  oblivion,  of  both  of  the 
old  parties,  and  their  cohorts  with  them,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  real  American  party.  The  old  Republican  and 
the  old  Democratic  parties  are  both  playing  the  self¬ 
same  game,  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
one  is  in  at  bat  and  the  other  is  out  in  the  field.  And 
we  need  an  entire  new  deal.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  Mr.  Kent  says  under  “They  Demand  Guts” : 

“The  most  interesting  group  touching  this  convention 
comes  from  New  York  and  represents  what  they  call  the 
youth  movement  in  the  Republican  party  It  is  interesting 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  because  they  have  spirit,  honesty 
and  enthusiasm,  qualities  almost  completely  lacking  among 
the  leaders,  managers,  delegates  and  candidates  of  their 
party.  The  other  is  because  of  their  naive  expectation  that 
this  convention  will,  as  they  youthfully  phrase  it,  “show 
some  guts.” 

- o - 

“  ‘Guts’  is  what  they  want  in  their  party  and  ‘guts’  they 
intend  to  demand  when  they  go  before  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  tomorrow.  Of  course,  they  won’t  get  ‘guts’  from 
their  party,  either  in  committee  or  in  the  convention,  unless 
it  violates  every  political  precedent  and  defies  the  time- 
hallowed  Republican  traditions.  None  the  less,  these  young 
men  will  make  their  demand  and  give  a  good  show.  And  it 
is  at  any  rate  refreshing  to  find  one  element  here  not  either 
obsessed  with  one  idea  or  cowardly  on  all. 

- 0 - 

“Further,  there  is  considerable  force  back  of  these  fellows 
and  considerable  sense  in  what  they  say.  They  want  the 
Republican  party  to  declare  squarely  against  the  soldiers’ 
bonus  and  pledge  itself  to  lessening  the  veterans’  compensa¬ 
tion  load,  which  threatens  to  break  the  national  back.  They 
want  it  to  stop  uttering  weasel  words  of  economy  and  say 
words  that  mean  something.  They  want  this  business  of 
truckling  to  organized  minorities  denounced  and  stopped. 
They  want  it  to  condemn  the  miserable  record  of  Congress 
on  taxation  and  tariff. 

- 0 - 

“They  want  this  putting  of  their  relatives  on  the  public 
pay  roll  by  Congressmen  and  the  wasting  of  public  funds  in 
the  abuse  of  the  frankijig  privilege  to  be  condemned  and 
ended.  They  do  not  want  to  be  tagged  as  an  annex  to  the 
Crusaders  nor  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  wing  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  but  they  do  want  their  party  to 
declare  flatly  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
and  they  do  not  propose  to  accept  or  pretend  to  accept  any 
pussyfooting  prohibition  plank.  They  want  the  party  scut- 
tlers  read  out  of  the  party  and  party  discipline  enforced. 

- 0 - 

“They  want  a  lot  of  other  things  just  as  concrete  and 
they  have  come  prepared  to  make  a  noise  in  the  committee 
and  if  they  are  thrown  out  there  to  crash  the  barrier  on  the 
convention  floor.  Their  organization,  known  as  the  New 
York  Young  Republican  Club,  has  in  it  no  member  over  33 
years  old.  They  are  affiliated  with  similar  organizations  in 
fifteen  States  and  will  have,  they  say,  thirty  States  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  short  while.  They  represent  a  generation  that 
has  become  sick  of  the  supine  leadership  of  the  party,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  its  cowardly  evasions  and  its  refusal  to  face 
realities. 

- 0 - 

“Since  1928  13,000,000  new  voters  have  gotten  upon  the 
books — boys  and  girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  21.  Their 
idea  is  to  galvanize  these  voters  into  an  active  interest  and 
participation  in  party  politics  such  as  they  have  never  evin¬ 
ced  before.  That  the  average  age  of  the  voter  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  be  52  years  is,  they  say,  all  wrong,  but  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  own  generation  and  it  is  going  to  be  corrected 


this  time.  Their  idea  is  that  the  old  boys  who  have  been 
leading  and  managing  this  party  have  made  a  bloody  mess 
of  things  and  that,  unless  the  youth  of  the  country  goes 
into  action  and  makes  them  listen  and  attend,  the  whole 
business  is  going  to  bog  down. 

- o - 

“They  don’t  come  here  representing  any  one  particular 
idea,  but  to  insist  upon  candor  and  courage  in  dealing  with 
all  public  questions,  and  a  fat  chance  they  have  of  getting 
it  at  this  time.  They  have  no  hope  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  they  regard  as  having  proven  itself  at  this  session  of 
Congress  utterly  unfit  to  govern  the  nation,  but  unless  their 
own  party  ‘shows  some  guts’  soon  or  late  they  are  going  to 
lose  interest  in  it,  quit  it  altogether  or  take  it  over. 

- 0 - 

“Briefly,  that  is  their  program.  It  sounds  young  and  they 
probably  won’t  get  anywhere  at  all  with  it — certainly  not 
here,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  vigorous  and  the  first  spark  of 
fire  that  has  been  seen  here  in  five  days.  One  of  the  leaders 
in  this  group  is  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great-great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  Andrew 
W.  Mellon.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  happens  to  be  the  grandson 
of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  He  is  29  years  old,  vibrant, 
attractive,  eager  and  enthusiastic.  He  looks  as  one  thinks 
his  distinguished  ancestor  must  have  looked  at  his  age. 
Two  years  ago  he  ran  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate 
in  New  York.  He  was  licked,  but  he  made  a  stirring  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  lot  of  friends — and  he  had  a  grand  time. 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  said  down  on  the  East  Side  to  the  hecklers, 

‘I  do  live  in  Sutton  Place,  but  that’s  just  a  break  for  me 
and  I  have  to  pass  through  the  First  Ward  to  get  there  and 
don’t  think  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  on  there  and  who  lives 
there.  And  yes,  it’s  true  I  am  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  grandson  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 
But  how  the  hell  could  I  help  that?  And  what  did  I  have 
to  do  with  it,  anyhow?’  Others  in  the  group — George  H. 
Sibley,  Radcliffe  Swinnerton,  who  will  present  their  case 
before  the  committee,  Harold  Merrick  and  Charles  Garside, 
are  like  that,  too. 

“They  may  be  brushed  aside  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
convention — ^these  boys.  They  are  almost  certain  to  fail 
this  time  in  making  even  a  dent  in  their  demand  for  ‘guts’ 
from  the  gutless.  But  they  are  not  the  kind  to  stay  brushed 
aside,  nor  to  stop  demanding.  In  their  heads  they  have  a 
clear  conviction  that  men  of  their  age  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  sit  still  nor  to  follow  blindly  the  dunderheaded  old 
fossils  who  have  been  messing  things  up  for  so  many  years. 
Their  idea,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  one.  A  good  many  young 
men  have  had  it  before,  but  with  what  they  have  in  them, 
if  this  crowd  does  not  ultimately  make  their  youth  move¬ 
ment  count,  some  pretty  good  judges  with  whom  they  are 
advising  will  be  deeply  disappointed.  The  best  reason  for 
believing  they  may  in  the  end  force  their  party  to  ‘show 
some  guts’  is  that  this  crowd  has  plenty  of  exactly  that.” 
- o - 

Coming!  You  bet  it  is  coming.  The  good  old  U.  S. 
A.  will  not  stay  prostrate  while  “dunderheads”  talk 
and  talk  and  do  nothing  except  increase  taxes  and 
spend  money.  We  hope  these  “boys”  in  both  parties 
will  get  together  and  give  us  Government! 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  J*n.  3,  192S; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bargains  -  -  Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and 
repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  sub¬ 
stantial  savings.  This  is  your  chance  to 
fill  in  your  line  with  a  real  bargain  machine  backed 
up  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  All  machines 
listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  present  location,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois,  for  the  great  majority  of  items.  Terms: 
Net.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  the  machines 
you  need  and  get  first  chance  at  these  bargains. 

Better  wire. 

2  OUTER  FLASH  COILS,  nickel  plated,  Sprague-Lowe,  shop 

worn,  each  .  140.00 

1  OUTER  FLASH  COIL,  Sprague-Lowe  copper,  good  condition  75.00 

1  1922  TYPE  INNER  COIL,  new .  125.00 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  right  hand,  rebuilt,  good  as  new .  245.00 

1  No.  3  TOWNSEND  BEAN  CUTTER  without  feed  hopper, 

slightly  used  .  225.00 

3  1930  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  CUTTERS,  rebuilt, 

each  .  425.00 

1  No.  10  A-B  CAN  DRAINER  with  independent  drive,  slightly 

used  .  265.00 

1  FERRELL  ELEIVATOR,  viner  to  cleaner,  5"  x  30',  with  side 

boards  and  pulley,  good  as  new .  75.00 

1  14  DISC  HAWKINS  EXHAUST,  rebuilt .  375.00 

1  A-B  HOT  WATER  EXHAUSTER,  capacity  318  No.  3  cans, 

354  No.  2%.  or  450  No.  2  cans . . .  995.00 

1  KIEFER  FILLBIR  for  lard,  paints  and  heavy  fluids,  cast  iron 

contact  parts,  good  as  new .  225.00 

1  TRESCOTT  No.  2  GRADER,  with  and  3"  belts  and 

tail-over,  good  condition .  .95.00 

1  ZASTROW  MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER,  double  ma¬ 
chine  with  steel  saws,  good  as  new .  125.00 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new . .  195.00 

4  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  rebuilt,  good  as  new,  each....  275.00 

5  1931  MODEL  PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS.  new,  each .  645.00 

2  FRENCH  TYPE  COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED  KETTLES. 

80  gallon  capacity  with  steel  stand  and  worm  and  gear  tilt¬ 
ing  device,  47"  diameter  x  16"  deep,  brand  new,  each .  135.00 

33  DOZ.  No.  6  KNIVES,  per  dozen .  1.05 

75  DOZ.  No.  9  KNIVES,  3l^"  blade,  3^4"  handle,  per  do’.^en . 45 

1  W.  G.  KNAPP  LABELLER  for  No.  1,  No.  2.  No.  21^  and 

No.  1  tall  cans,  with  110  volt  A.  C.  motor,  good  as  new .  575.00 

1  LIGHTNIN  MIXER,  Model  S  with  A.  C.  motor  drive,  excellent 

condition  .  105.00 

1  STERLING  CORN  MIXER,  rebuilt  good  as  new .  475.00 

1  No.  3  CYCLONE  PULPER,  good  as  new .  155.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  No.  4  PULPER,  good  condition .  295.00 

1  No.  26  INCLINE  SCALDER,  good  as  new .  225.00 

1  MODEL  7  SILKER,  rebuilt,  good  as  new .  295.00 

1  500  GALLON  CYPRESS  PULP  TANK,  good  condition .  45.00 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  used  one  season .  295.00 

1  No.  26  BATH  WASHER,  excellent  condition .  195.00 

1  PEERLESS  ROTARY  CORN  WASHER,  practically  new,  no 

countershaft  .  325.00 

2  HOOPESTON  ROTARY  WASHERS,  excellent  condition,  each  175.00 
1  PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER,  special  with  perforated 

drum,  good  as  new .  325.00 

1  X-L  CAN  WEIGHING  MACHINE,  over  and  under  weight 

No.  can,  very  slightly  used .  295.00 

Send  us  your  order  or  inquiry  promptly. 


Sprague-Sells  Corp. 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

Hoopeston  Illinois 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Cannets  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications.  _ 

TOMATOES 

Dagsboro,  Del.,  June  11,  1932 — We  think  there  will  be  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  acreage  figured  on  the  past  three  years’ 
average. 

Selby ville,  Del.,  June  11,  1932 — Very  few  plants  set  in  fields 
yet.  Very  dry  and  cold,  and  if  it  continues,  will  mean  a  bad 
stand  and  a  short  crop.  Acreage  will  be  reduced  10  to  20 
per  cent  over  last  year,  from  present  indications.  No  contracts 
at  this  point,  which  tends  to  decrease  acreage.  Yield  will  depend 
on  weather  conditions,  and  with  the  farmers’  tendency  to  reduce 
fertilization,  adds  to  the  prospect  of  reduced  yield. 

Streator,  Ill.,  June  13,  1932 — No  acreage  here  for  1932. 
Scottsville,  Ky.,  June  8,  1932 — We  have  about  250  acres  signed 
up,  but  due  to  the  dry  weather,  will  get  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  signed  acreage.  The  75  per  cent  that  has  been  set  is  back¬ 
ward,  due  to  worms  and  dry  weather. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  June  13,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Plants  are  all  set,  the  earliest  now 
having  the  first  bloom. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  June  14,  1932 — Acreage  about  same  as  last 
year.  Not  through  planting  yet,  and  those  we  have  planted 
were  lost  through  cut  worms  or  hot  weather. 

Porters  Sideling,  Pa.,  June  13,  1932 — About  half  as  many 
acres  as  last  year,  when  we  had  70  acres.  Crops  growing  nicely 
and  all  set  out. 

Midway,  Tenn.,  June  6,  1932 — Poor  prospects;  very  dry 
weather  in  this  section.  Not  very  many  acres  set  yet  and  it  is 
getting  too  late  to  set. 

Goodes,  Va.,  June  9,  1932 — It  has  been  a  month  since  we  had 
any  rain.  Plants  are  very  scarce  and  getting  very  much  over¬ 
grown.  A  few  tomatoes  have  been  watered  and  planted,  but 
most  of  them  died.  It  looks  as  if  the  crop  will  be  a  total  failure. 
The  pastures  have  all  dried  up  and  people  are  feeding  their 
cattle. 

CORN 

Streator,  Ill.,  June  13,  1932 — No  acreage  here  for  1932. 
Eleven  factories  within  75  mile  radius  in  Central  Illinois  show 
decrease  or  abandonment  of  30,000  acres  of  1931.  This  may 
mean  much  or  nothing,  as  the  country  is  all  out  of  joint  anyhow. 

Woodsboro,  Md.,  June  11,  1932 — Conditions  not  very  favor¬ 
able  at  this  time;  very  dry  and  corn  not  doing  a  thing.  Quite  a 
big  percentage  of  early  planting  had  to  be  planted  over  owing 
to  cut  worm  and  fiea. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  June  13,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  about 
one-third  normal.  All  planted  and  good  stands  reported. 
Authentic  reports  show  that  the  lowa-Nebraska  territory  will 
have  only  8,000  acres  of  corn  this  year,  as  against  around 
56,000  last  year.  About  IS  plants  out  of  a  possible  60  are  all 
that  will  operate. 

Boone,  N.  C.,  June  11,  1932 — Very  little  raised  in  this  section. 
Blanchester,  Ohio,  June  14,  1932 — ^The  eight  canneries  in  this 
neighborhood  are  not  operating  this  year. 

Stewartstown,  Pa.,  June  13,  1932 — Not  operating  this  year; 
no  crops  growing. 

PEAS 

Merrill,  Wis.,  June  9,  1932 — The  pea  louse  has  appeared  on  all 
the  early  sowings  of  the  Alaskas  in  quite  large  quantities,  and 
connected  with  the  hot  and  very  dry  weather  we  are  having, 
there  will  be  very  few  early  peas,  if  any,  on  the  three  first 
seedings,  and  the  quality  must  be  very  poor;  vines  very  spindly. 
We  had  heat  yesterday  at  112  degrees  in  the  sun,  and  almost 
frost  at  night. 

BEANS 

Blytheville,  Ark.,  June  13,  1932 — Green  and  Wax:  Yield  about 
65  per  cent  with  quality  fine.  Acreage  only  50  per  cent  of 
1931.  Do  not  believe  there  is  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  1931 
acreage  planted  in  this  state.  Several  plants  not  operating 
this  year. 

Boone,  N.  C.,  June  11,  1932 — Stringless:  Acreage  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  Just  about  ready  for  the  first  working. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  June  14,  1932 — Green  Stringless:  Acreage 
cut  60  per  cent.  Have  been  held  back  due  to  lack  of  rain. 

Porters  Sideling.  Pa.,  June  13,  1932 — About  half  as  many 
acres  as  last  year;  last  year  60  acres,  this  year  we  sowed  about 
27  acres,  not  all  of  which  are  up  yet.  Ground  was  pretty  dry 
up  to  yesterday,  when  we  had  a  steady  rain  all  day. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 


Clintonville,  Wis.,  June  13,  1932 — Green  and  Wax:  On  a  re¬ 
duced  acreage  crop  conditions  are  anything  but  favorable.  Very 
dry  here  and  insects  have  taken  15  per  cent  of  crop  and  no 
replanting  being  done. 

SPINACH 

Blytheville,  Ark.,  June  13,  1932 — Pack  over;  yield  about  40 
per  cent. 

CABBAGE 

Boone,  N.  C.,  June  11,  1932 — Acreage  materially  reduced; 
prospects  not  very  flattering.  We  figure  the  crop  will  yield 
about  50  per  cent  or  less  of  normal. 

CUCUMBERS 

Mount  Olive,  N.  C.,  June  13,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  We  needed  rain  badly  till  yesterday,  and 
probable  yield  was  looking  bad,  but  we  had  a  nice  rain,  and  if 
we  get  our  usual  rains  for  the  season,  will  have  a  normal  yield. 

FRUIT 

Loveland,  Colo.,  June  8,  1932 — Red  Sour  Cherries:  50  per  cent 
of  crop.  Apples:  Normal  crop. 

Boone,  N.  C.,  June  11,  1932 — Blackberries:  Normal  yield,  but 
very  few  will  be  packed  unless  the  market  shows  some  im¬ 
provement.  Apples,  Cherries  and  Peaches:  About  one-third 
of  normal. 

Porters  Sideling,  Pa.,  June  13,  1932 — Cherries:  Not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  last  year.  A  few  hot  days  the  sun  burned  the  outside 
cherries  on  the  trees. 

- <1 - 

NEW  PLANT  OF  CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  INC., 
OPERATING 

HE  new  plant  of  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  began  operations  on 
peas  Friday,  June  10th.  This  modern  cannery 
replaces  the  old  plant  which  was  completely  destroyed 
,by  fire  last  January. 

The  new  plant  was  designed  and  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Summers’  son,  T.  Stran.  Summers,  who  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  business. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  concrete  block,  the 
cannery  being  60x144  feet  and  the  adjoining  ware¬ 
house,  which  is  separated  by  a  heavy  fire  wall,  is  80x 
185  feet. 

This  warehouse  space  is  more  than  ample  for  the 
company’s  needs,  and  therefore,  space  for  the  storage 
of  60,000  cases  is  being  offered  nearby  canners.  The 
warehouse  will  be  under  Federal  Bond  with  a  licensed 
warehouseman  in  charge.  Since  Federal  Warehouse 
Receipts  are  acceptable  at  any  bank  as  collateral  and 
the  splendid  location,  being  directly  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  on  one  side,  with  the  Baltimore 
rate  prevailing  on  all  north  and  west  bound  shipments, 
and  good  roads  on  the  other  will  place  this  space  in 
demand. 

The  viner  shed,  housing  three  Chisholm-Ryder  Vin- 
ers  and  two  Ferrell  Pea  Cleaners,  is  set  apart  from  the 
main  building ;  as  is  also  the  office  building. 

The  plant  throughout  is  equipped  with  new  machin¬ 
ery,  supplied  by  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company  and  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation  principally.  Can  Conveyors  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  Metal  Package  Corporation,  who  furnished 
the  cans.  All  machinery  is  powered  with  electric 
motors. 

The  equipment  is  lined  up  with  a  view  to  efficient 
operation  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  undone 
which  will  not  tend  to  make  their  “Superfine”  Brand 
just  what  the  name  implies. 
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PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

J^ianufaclurers  of  (Packers  Sanilarif  Gam 


. .  Q)miion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Dickers  of  Dkillips  Delicious  Qualiitf  Canned  Q~oo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


»7S4 


COI.ONIAL  BOV  coPYRiaHraB 

BuMine$a  EstablUhed  1784 


Bush  Beans,  Dwarf  Limas,  Corn,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Cucumber 

If  you  need  any,  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  unsurpassed  for  canning,  grown  right  here 
on  our  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  type  is  like  the  Detroit  but  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  been  breeding  it  for  years,  it  has  few  if  any  white 
zones  and  no  brick  color  in  it. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufaeturert 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  in  New  York  State  writes  in  part: 

“For  some  time  we  have  been  shipping  some 
goods  to  the  middle  west  and  sales  have  continued 
through  the  slump  in  just  about  their  usual  volume.  We 
are  wondering  if  it  would  not  pay  us  to  have  these 
buyers  of  ours  called  on  regularly  and  if  we  could  noL 
at  the  same  time,  start  enough  more  business  to  war* 
rant  the  expense  we  will  be  put  to  in  the  matter.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  never  employed  a  salesman,  we  are 
afraid  he  will  run  our  business  after  a  little  while  and 
we  do  feel  we  should  know  the  rudiments  at  least,  of 
sales  management  before  we  put  on  a  man.  Can  you 
recommend  some  book  or  books  we  might  read  to  good 
advantage  and  profit  before  we  decide  to  start  a  sales¬ 
man  developing  business  for  us.” 

Of  course,  there  are  countless  books  on  sales  and 
sales  management  but  the  problem  you  face  is  a  little 
different  than  one  which  can  be  settled  by  reading  text 
books. 

You  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  your  business  where 
you  are  seriously  considering  an  addition  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  family,  and  you  are  wondering  how  you  are  going 
to  get  along  with  the  stranger  in  your  midst,  no  matter 
how  competent  or  likeable  he  may  be. 

No  doubt  you  read  the  canning  trade  papers  regu¬ 
larly,  semi-fiction  and  fact  magazines  when  you  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  and,  of  course,  the  daily 
paper.  Your  first  step  in  sales  management  training 
should  be  to  subscribe  to  Printer’s  Ink  weekly  and 
monthly  also  Sales  Management. 

Having  subscribed  to  these  publications,  you  should 
read  them  from  cover  to  cover. 

In  your  office  you  will  need  a  copy  of  the  latest  issue 
of  either  one  of  two  yearly  books  listing  the  Wholesale 
Grocers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  also  the  Grocery  Chain  Store  organizations, 
Brokers,  manufacturers  in  the  grocery  line,  etc. 

I  can  not  imagine  a  canner  of  any  size  who  does  not 
have  a  book  such  as  I  refer  to,  in  his  office,  but  I  am 
equally  well  convinced  but  few  use  it  effectively.  I  am 
also  sure  not  many  of  these  books  are  up  to  date. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  for  your  use  and  in¬ 
formation  the  latest  issue  obtainable  of  this  book. 
Within  the  last  six  months  I  have  spent  more  for  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  than  the  book  would  have  cost  because  a 
misguided,  paring  -  expense  -  to  -  the  -  bone  associate 
wanted  to  wait  a  few  months  in  order  to  save  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  one  year’s  issue.  Use  only  an  up-to- 
date  guide  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the 
country. 

Then  buy  a  Rand-McNally  Touring  Atlas  of  the 
United  States,  or  secure  recent  automobile  maps  of  the 
state  or  states  in  which  your  salesman  will  travel.  On 
the  state  map  of  t’..e  territory  you  wish  to  develop, 
mark  with  green  crayon  those  distribution  points  in 


w'hich  you  are  selling  goods  at  present.  Then  take 
your  register  of  the  grocery  trade  in  that  state  and 
mark  with  a  crayon  of  another  color,  all  the  distribu¬ 
tion  points  in  which  you  are  not  selling  at  present. 

Notice  populations  carefully.  Consider  localities  in 
which  various  prospects  are  located.  For  instance,  if 
you  are  not  selling  goods  now  in  a  section  where  coal 
mining  is  the  leading  industry,  it  will  be  just  as  well 
and  less  expensive  if  you  wait  a  while  before  traveling 
a  man  at  all  in  such  a  section.  If  your  customers  are 
located  outside  of  cities  of  say  300,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  those  having  a  smaller  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  will  be  logical  for  you  to  expect  your  largest 
and  most  profitable  increase  in  sales  from  sales  work 
in  cities  of  a  population  somewhat  in  line  with  those  in 
which  you  are  now  doing  business. 

Be  as  certain  as  you  can  that  you  are  not  reaching 
out  too  far  from  your  factory  in  your  attempts  to  in¬ 
crease  sales,  also  that  you  have  sufficient  logical  terri¬ 
tory  and  prospective  customers  to  warrant  your  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  man  to  cover  the  customers  you  have 
selected  as  potential  buyers. 

Once  you  have  finally  decided  you  can  safely  expect 
a  logical  increase  in  business  from  the  territory  you 
wish  to  work,  let  no  time  be  wasted  before  you  hire  a 
salesman.  Advertise  in  The  Canning  Trade  or  any 
other  trade  paper  for  this  salesman  you  want  to  hire. 
Outline  your  position  fully,  that  is,  tell  the  salesmen 
reading  your  ad  the  territory  you  wish  to  have  covered, 
the  products  you  sell,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  de- 
man(|  any  where  in  the  country,  in  fact,  give  in  your 
ad  all  the  facts  you  would  want  to  have  if  you  were 
looking  for  a  position. 

You  will  finally  decide  on  one  or  two  applicants  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  their  letters  answering  your  ad  will 
have  impressed  you.  When  this  has  been  done,  write 
as  many  as  you  wish  to  consider,  to  visit  your  office  at 
your  expense.  When  they  arrive,  allow  them  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  become  at  ease  and  somewhat  famil¬ 
iar  with  your  offices,  and  acquainted  with  your  asso¬ 
ciates.  When  this  has  been  done,  select  the  man  you 
feel  will  best  fit  into  your  organization. 

There  has  not  been  a  time  in  twenty  years  or  more 
during  which  so  many  good  salesmen  have  been  avail¬ 
able  to  the  discerning  employer,  nor  a  time  when  so 
many  “slickers,”  part-timers  and  drawing-account- 
boys  were  looking  for  permanent  connections  with  a 
pay  roll. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  not  select  a  comparatively 
young  salesman;  these  times  demand  a  salesman  who 
has  seen  some  hard  going,  whose  mind  is  open  and  still 
stored  with  facts  concerning  how  a  hard  job  of  selling 
can  be  done  in  hard  times. 
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Allow  your  newly  employed  salesman  all  the  time  he 
wants  in  your  factory  and  office  before  you  send  him 
out  on  the  territory,  and  then  insist  he  stay  a  while 
longer  before  he  starts  working  for  you.  Then  after 
he  has  commenced  working,  do  not  lose  sight  of  him, 
of  what  he  is  doing  and  how  well  he  is  succeeding  in 
the  job  you  have  given  him.  Have  him  in  the  office 
quite  often,  write  him  as  often  as  you  can  and  help 
him  with  your  letters,  do  not  hinder  him  with  state¬ 
ments  you  have  noticed  he  has  been  out  three  weeks 
during  which  time  he  has  sent  in  only  four  orders. 
And  things  like  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  any  man  is 
out  of  an  employer’s  office  so  long  he  gets  to  thinking 
he  is  a  long  ways  away  from  headquarters,  he  soon 
gets  the  mental  heebie-jeebies  or  he  gets  to  the  point 
where  he  is  developing  his  golf  game  at  the  expense  of 
your  development  of  the  territory  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  working. 

Check  closely  the  progress  made  by  your  new  em¬ 
ployee,  encourage  him  as  much  as  you  can,  allow  him 
time  in  which  to  make  good,  have  him  in  to  the  office  or 
factory  often  until  you  are  certain  he  is  the  man  who 
will  do  for  you  the  job  you  have  in  mind. 

Provide  yourself  with  some  ruled  cards  3x5  and 
use  them  for  checking  the  effectiveness  of  your  sales¬ 
man.  He  should  note  on  each  the  date  of  his  call,  re¬ 
sults  and  attitude  of  prospective  customer  toward  fur¬ 
ther  contacts. 

Check  these  against  your  marked  up  map  of  the 
state  in  which  you  are  attempting  to  develop  business 
and  you  will  soon  have  an  accurate  picture  of  your 
sales  situation  there. 

In  the  meanwhile,  continue  reading  your  sales  maga¬ 
zines,  make  all  the  sales  contacts  you  can  personally 
and  you  will  gradually  find  yourself  becoming  sales- 
conscious.  And  sales-minded  as  well. 

When  the  average  canner  thinks  of  all  canning  oper¬ 
ations  in  terms  of  possible  sales  instead  of  from  the 
manufacturing  angle,  the  distribution  of  canned  foods 
will  take  on  a  different  aspect. 

Then  the  industry  will  be  nearer  than  at  present  to 
probable  profits! 

- ^ - 

KRAUT  PACKERS  TO  MEET 

PRESIDENT  E.  H.  ERDRICH  of  The  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association  has  called  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Schenley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  July  13th,  1932, 
at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 

This  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  such  other  Associa¬ 
tion  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  that  time. 
Every  member  is  urged  to  attend. 

If  any  information  is  desired  on  any  entertainment 
features  at  Pittsburgh,  it  is  suggested  you  write  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Slessman,  The  Fremont  Kraut  Company, 
1412  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Berlin  fHAPMAM 

CANNING^  MACmNERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  wJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN.  WIS. 


THE  TOMATO  WORM  ^ 

(Protoparce  Sexta) 

By  E.  I.  McDaniel,  Section  of  Entomology 
In  Michigan  Quarterly  Bulletin 

This  large  green  “worm”  was  far  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  plentiful  in  Michigan  during  the  summer 
of  1931.  It  works  not  only  on  tomato  but  also 
on  potato,  devouring  the  tops  of  both  plants  very 
freely.  Enormous  numbers  of  these  large  green 
“worms”  developed  in  potato  fields  and  in  tomato  fields 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  wherever  tomatoes  and  potatoes  were  grown 
commercially.  These  large  worms,  when  full-grown, 
descend  into  the  ground  and  make  peculiar  jug- 
handled  pupae  in  cells  several  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  There  they  go  through  the  winter 
and  the  following  spring  each  pupa  produces  a  moth, 
sometimes  known  as  a  humming-bird  moth,  which  flies 
around  at  dusk  and  sips  nectar  from  flowers,  closely 
resembling  a  humming-bird  in  its  motions,  although 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  because  it 
works  at  dusk  and  during  the  night  time.  After  a 
short  period  of  flight,  the  moths  lay  their  eggs  on 
tomato  and  potato  and  produce  the  larvae  known  as 
tomato  worms. 

This  insect  has  some  natural  enemies,  several  of 
which  feed  on  the  larvae,  but  one  in  particular  that  is 
notable  because  of  the  peculiar  method  of  attack.  This 
is  a  tiny,  narasitic  wasp-like  creature  that  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  body  of  the  living  worm,  sometimes  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  several  hundred  in  a  single  worm.  The  egg  is 
thrust  through  the  skin  by  means  of  a  tiny  ovipositor, 
or  hollow  needle-like  arrangement,  possessed  by  the 
parasite.  The  eggs  in  due  time  hatch  into  little  grubs 
in  the  body  of  the  living  worm  and  finally  later  in  the 
season  come  to  the  surface  and  spin  cocoons.  The 
cocoons  appear  as  small  white  objects,  considerably 
smaller  than  a  kernel  of  wheat  and  loosely  attached  to 
the  body  of  the  worm.  In  due  time  each  cocoon  gives 
forth  a  little,  waso-like  parasite,  similar  to  the  one  that 
laid  the  egg  in  the  beginning,  and  this  parasite  lays 
other  eggs  in  other  worms  to  keep  the  life-cycle  going. 

Control  Measures — After  the  larvae  of  the  tomato 
worms  attain  any  size — that  is,  after  they  get  to  be 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long — the  only  method 
of  control  is  by  hand-picking.  Both  tomatoes  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  customarily  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  order  to  prevent  blight.  The  addition  of  a  little 
arsenical  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  about  two  and 
one-half  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  Bordeaux,  will  take 
care  of  the  worms  very  nicely.  It  should  be  applied 
fairly  early  in  the  season,  before  the  worms  reach 
any  size  and  before  they  become  conspicuous,  also 
when  the  tomatoes  are  still  small. 

- 4, - 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  CANNERS! 

TO  Canners  desiring  to  hold  their  Surplus  Stocks 
for  a  better  opportunity  for  merchandising,  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  on  a  better  price  level. 
The  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  have  a  limited 
amount  of  funds  to  advance  against  Canned  Foods 
when  stored  in  any  one  of  their  three  large  Baltimore 
Warehouses.  Quality  must  pass  provision  of  McNary- 
Mapes  Laws. 
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AS  PEA  CROPS  LOOK 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CANKERS,  INC. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1932. 

Pea  Acreage  and  Prospects 
To  All  Members: 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  I  am  repeating  herewith 
the  report  I  made  on  pea  acreage  at  yesterday’s 
meeting. 

Thirty-one  firms  this  year  will  pack  peas  in  44 
plants,  against  35  firms  in  57  plants  in  1931.  The  total 
acreage  reported  which  is  complete  for  the  State,  is  as 
follows  compared  with  1931. 


1932 

1931 

Alaska  . 

....  4,004 

6,767 

Rogers  Winner . 

487 

417 

Surprise  . 

....  8,232 

7,713 

Sweet  . 

....  13,447 

17,002 

Total  . 

....  26,170 

31,899 

This  shows  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  compared  with 
1931.  Since  planting,  however,  reports  indicate  a 
complete  loss  of  between  3,500  and  4,000  acres,  so  that 
the  total  acreage  on  which  some  sort  of  a  crop  may  be 
expected  is  over  30  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  If 
production  this  year  should  be  the  average  of  the  past 
five  years  the  pack  would  be  about  1,500.000  cases. 
However,  the  present  condition  of  the  crop  is  very  bad 
and  crop  estimates  range  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  small  pack 
must  be  expected  and  unless  general  rains  soon  come 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  pack  will  exceed  1,000,000  cases. 

Conditions  In  Other  States 

Wisconsin — The  best  and  latest  information  indi¬ 
cates  82,000  acres.  The  crop  there  is  not  promising, 
and  the  soil  moisture  is  below  normal,  and  there  is 
little  reserve  to  carry  the  crop  through  a  dry  period. 
If  weather  conditions  should  prove  favorable  a  90  per 
cent  crop  might  be  secured,  but  otherwise  a  greatlv 
reduced  vield  is  to  be  expected.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  pack  may  reach  7.250,000  cases.  Under 
date  of  June  9th,  a  wire,  from  Secretary  Burr  reads  as 
follows: 

“Unusual  early  infestation  pea  aphis  developing 
throughout  Wisconsin  on  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets 
beginning  to  look  serious.  Will  start  operations 
Southern  Wisconsin  next  week.  General  conditions  85 
per  cent  normal,  but  will  change  rapidly  if  louse  dam¬ 
age  continues.” 

Tri-Sfates — A  wire  from  Secretary  Shook  under 
date  of  June  9th  reads: 

“Packing  half  over  in  Tri-States.  Pack  will  not 
exceed  30  cases  per  acre.  Low  yield  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  heavy  damage  by  pea  aphis.” 

Indiana — 4,950  acres  compared  with  5.950  last  year. 
Com  acreage  reduced  from  38,000  to  15,000. 

Utah — Pea  crop  conditions  only  fair.  Acreage  7,292 
(7,200  in  1931). 

Illinois — Acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Thus 
far  (June  3rd)  peas  look  about  normal,  although  any¬ 
thing  can  happen  between  now  and  the  beginning  of 
the  pack.  Acreage  shows  little  change  as  two  of  the 
larger  packers  did  their  acreage  cutting  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.' 


Michigan — Pea  acreage  reduced  at  least  30  per  cent. 
Mr.  Roach  estimates  that  peas  there  will  be  the 
shortest  crop  in  years. 

Pennsylvania — Peas  will  not  be  over  75  per  cent 
normal  chiefly  due  to  root  rot. 

Maine— Pea  acreage  has  been  cut  approximately  15 
per  cent  and  peas  are  suffering  from  lack  of  rain, 

Minnesota — Pea  acreage  down  somewhat.  Crop  is 
looking  very  good.  Acreage  on  com  is  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  Bantam  and  Golden  com  is  almost  cleaned 
up,  only  two  or  three  canners  having  any  at  all  to  offer. 
Corn  crop  at  present  looks  good. 

Ohio — Pea  acreage  20  per  cent  of  last  year.  Peas 
have  suffered  from  drought  and  even  with  a  heavy 
rain  at  once  (May  28th)  will  not  get  over  50  to  60 
per  cent  on  the  reduced  acreage.  In  Southern  Ohio, 
where  all  the  spinach  is  packed,  not  over  a  10  per  cent 
pack  will  be  obtained.  Only  eight  canners  will  pack 
corn  in  Ohio  this  year  on  a  greatly  reduced  acreage. 
Anticipate  a  pack  of  not  over  500,000  cases  of  corn 
against  a  normal  pack  of  a  million  or  more.  Con¬ 
tracted  cabbage  acreage  will  run  about  70  per  cent. 
Summary 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind  spot  holdings  of  peas 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  item,  and  the  10  per  cent 
advance  in  spot  prices  suggested  by  Secretary  Burr 
would  seem  to  be  amply  justified. 

John  P.  Street,  Secretary. 
- ♦ - 

INDIANA  TOMATO  HOLDINGS 
INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Trafalgar,  Indiana,  June  6,  1932. 

SPECIAL  BULLETIN  TO  TOMATO  CANNERS 
REPORTING  AS  OF  JUNE  1 

This  survey  as  of  June  1st  covers  the  same  group  of 
canners  as  were  included  in  reports  of  February, 
March,  April  and  May. 

Tomatoes  held  by  this  Tomatoes  held  by  this 

group  as  of  May  1,  1932  group  as  of  June  1,  1932 

No.  1 .  3,934  cases  No.  1 .  3,684  cases 

No.  2 . 131,855  cases  No.  2 .  85,485  cases 

No.  303 .  2,000  cases  No.  303 .  1,765  cases 

No.  2V2 .  22,810  cases  No.  2V2 .  17,628  cases 

No.  3 .  10,954  cases  No.  3 .  5,545  cases 

No.  10 .  16,919  cases  No.  10 .  15,527  cases 

This  indicates  that  in  Indiana  we  have  on  hand  un¬ 
sold  approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of  1931. 
Tomato  pulp  held  by  this  Tomato  pulp  held  by  this 

group  as  of  May  1,  1932  group  as  of  June  1,  1932 

No.  1 .  9,695  cases  No.  1 .  3,911  cases 

No.  10 .  82,763  doz.  No.  10 .  74,855  doz. 

5  gal .  97,000  cans  5  gal .  97,000  cans 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Inc., 
Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary. 

- ♦ - -  - 

MUCH  CANNED  LOBSTER  PRODUCED  IN 
CANADA 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
canned  lobster  is  produced  in  Canada  and  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  percentage  comes 
from  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  Natural  Resources 
Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

Of  the  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters,  more  than  80 
per  cent  is  exported  each  year,  the  largest  customer 
being  the  United  States.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  fish  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  20.7  pounds  annually 
and  the  per  capita  production  is  120  pounds. 
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PORTO  RICO  CANNED  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

The  amount  of  fruit  available  for  the  canneries 
usually  depends  very  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  external  markets  for  fresh  fruit,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Robert  G. 
Boyd  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  Porto  Rico  has  been  exporting  about  75 
per  cent  of  its  pineapple  and  grapefruit  to  fresh  fruit 
markets.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  crates 
of  pineapples  and  approximately  from  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boxes  of  grapefruit 
per  year  have  recently,  therefore,  been  left  for  local 
consumption  and  for  the  use  of  insular  canneries. 

As  far  as  is  known,  a  census  of  the  Porto  Rican  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  fruit  has  never  been  taken,  therefore, 
even  estimates  of  the  output  have  not  been  obtainable 
for  any  year  prior  to  1931.  As  careful  a  computation 
as  has  been  possible  indicates  that  approximately 
6,700,000  net  pounds  of  grapefruit  and  1,500,000  net 
pounds  of  pineapples  were  canned  on  the  Island  in  that 
year.  The  following  table  shows  an  analysis  of  the 
foregoing  figures: 

PORTO  RICAN  PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  FRUIT,  1931. 
(Figures  in  Net  Pounds) 


Sizes  Grapefruit 

24/2  fancy  .  2,051,820 

48/65  broken  pieces  .  309,210 

“  salad  .  119,310 

“  unclassifiable  .  992,160 

“  1,366,410 

12/5  193,410 

48/1  . ; .  88,407 

Not  classifiable  by  sizes .  990,000 


Robins  Improved 
Pulp  Machine 


Covmr  Clotsd  Inside  View 

Inside  working  parts  of  monel  or 
plain  perforated  steel  sieves  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Write  for  special  price. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Total  .  6,710,733 

Sizes  Pineapples 

6/10  fancy  .  267,207 

“  Baker’s  crushed .  244,379 

“  slices  .  25,428 

“  unclassifiable  .  865,059 

48/55  .  36,480 

Unclassifiable  by  sizes . 78,000 


Total  .  1,516,613 


Over  2/3  of  the  canned  grapefruit  output  given  in 
the  table  was  from  3  of  the  8  canneries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  canned  pineapple  was — with 
the  exception  of  one  cannery  with  a  comparatively 
small  pack — quite  evenly  distributed  among  all  the 
canneries.  The  sizes  of  pineapple  slice  range  from 
2 14"  to  3".  The  majority  o  fthe  pineapples  grown  in 
Porto  Rico  are  Red  Spanish,  which  in  addition  to  being 
small  have  deep-set  eyes  which  factors  prevent  large 
slices,  such  as  those  canned,  for  instance,  in  Hawaii 
being  obtained.  Besides  the  Red  Spanish  variety  of 
pineapple,  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  Cabezona 
pines.  Most  of  the  grapefruit  are  Duncans,  followed 
in  importance  by  Marsh  Seedless. 

With  only  very  occasional  exceptions,  all  the  canned 
fruit  from  Porto  Rico  destined  for  the  Continental 
United  States  is  distributed  through  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  1930  and  1931  shipments  to  the  mainland  were : 

1930  1931 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Grapefruit  ....  13,233,257  $1,103,191  6,446,407  $471,914 

Pineapple  ....  4,825,775  368,863  2,580.1,299  160,140 

This  fruit — especially  the  grapefruit — is  noted  for 
its  marked  flavor  and  for  the  high  sugar  content  of  its 
juice. 


Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 

STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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YOUR  INSURANCE  AND  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF 
FIRES 

E  are  told  by  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  who,  as 
you  know,  conduct  Canners  Exchange  Subscrib¬ 
ers,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  Canners  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Bureau,  that  fire  losses  this  year  have 
been  considerably  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  and  that  a  very  substantial  saving, 
averaging  over  50  per  cent,  has  been  maintained  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year. 

This  refiects  very  creditably  upon  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  and  their  co-operative  attitude  toward  Warner’s 
suggestions  for  fire  prevention. 


See  that  the  premises  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
up.  Have  “No  Smoking”  signs  posted  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places  and  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  smoking  on  the  premises. 

See  that  chemical  extinguishers  are  properly  re¬ 
charged  and  in  position,  or  if  water  barrels  and 
pails  are  used,  see  that  these  barrels  are  properly 
filled  and  the  pails  in  proper  position. 

Check  over  your  values  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
you  are  carrying  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance 
to  properly  protect  your  interests  and  those  of 
your  business  associates. 


This  fire  insurance  item  is  one  which  the  industry  is 
receiving  at  actual  cost.  The  canners  themselves  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  their  insurance  by  the  number  of  fires 
which  occur,  and  every  effort  toward  fire  prevention 
which  is  put  forth  by  every  individual  member  of  the ' 
canning  industry,  is  represented  by  additional  savings 
which  they  realize  in  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance. 
Lansing  B.  Warner’s  surplus  and  reserves  are  actually 
in  excess  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  these  are 
all  invested  in  the  form  of  cash  in  banks  and  U.  S. 
Government  securities,  which  are  dependable  under  any 
emergency,  and  which  compare  very  favorably  today 
with  their  original  purchase  price. 

Absolute  dependability  of  protection  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  prime  consideration  under  Can¬ 
ners  Exchange  policies.  This  should  be  the  principal 
consideration  under  any  fire  insurance  policy  at  any 
time,  and  Warner  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  plan  of  insurance  has  been  able  to  provide  this 
sound  and  dependable  protection  at  such  a  welcome 
saving  in  cost. 

This  fire  insurance  company  said  they  would  like  to 
urge  every  canner,  whether  he  intends  to  operate  his 
plant  or  not,  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fire  prevention : 

See  that  no  accumulations  of  waste  or  rubbish 
are  permitted  to  gather  in  dark  corners  or  out  of 
the  way  places,  elevator  pits,  areaways,  etc. 

Check  over  the  electrical  wiring  system  thor¬ 
oughly.  See  that  no  loose  wires  are  dangling  or 
looped  over  metal  supports  of  any  kind.  Have 
worn  wiring  replaced.  Check  up  on  the  fuse  box 
and  see  that  no  makeshift  or  “doctored”  fuses  are 
permitted,  and  that  the  proper  sized  fuse  is  used 
on  each  circuit.  This  will  help  to  prevent  break¬ 
downs  and  delays  during  your  busy  operating  sea¬ 
son,  as  well  as  it  will  contribute  to  your  safety 
from  fire. 


HEAVY  SAVING  IN  SYRUPS  OR  SUGAR 

A  NY  canner  who  has  ever  run  fruits  needing  lots  of 
sugar  or  heavy  syrups,  knows  how  it  feels  to  see 
that  expensive  syrup  splashed  over  on  the  fioor 
or  wasted  in  filling.  It  is  like  money  running  out  of 
your  pocket.  But  how  can  you  “syrup”  goods  without 
this  loss  ?  Men  are  still  human,  and  liable. 

E.  J.  Judge  was  practically  born  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  for  his  father  was  editing  and  publishing  this 
journal  when  Ed,  his  oldest  boy,  was  “knee  high  to  a 
gnat.”  So  he  inherited  an  urge  to  help  canners  and  the 
canned  foods  industry,  and  that  is  what  has  brought 
about  many  of  the  machines  designed  by  him  for  the 
cannery,  why  he  went  into  the  canning  machinery  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Coast. 

Do  you  know  the  Judge  Syruper?  This  machine  uses 
concentrated  sugar,  putting  an  exact  amount  in  the 
bottom  of  each  can,  then  the  fruit  is  filled  and  water  to 
fill  the  interstices  is  added;  the  result:  a  can  of  fruit 
with  the  exact  degree  of  syrup  wanted.  If  there  is  any 
slopping  or  spilling,  it  is  the  water  that  is  lost — the 
sugar  takes  time  to  dissolve.  And  the  machine  is  so 
set  that  the  amount  of  sugar  put  into  each  can  may  be 
regulated  instantly,  almost  with  every  passing  can — 
simply  the  turning  of  a  valve  wheel.  Can’t  you  see 
what  that  means  in  uniform,  definite  sugar  or  syrup 
degrees  ?  It  is  said  the  saving  in  sugar — or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  syrup — pays  for  the  machine  in  a  short  season; 
but  what  is  more,  the  canner  knows  what  degree  of 
syrup  he  has — no  guessing,  no  contention.  It  looks  like 
the  only  way  to  definitely  answer  that  troublesome 
question — the  degree  of  syrup  on  the  cut  out.  Fruits 
vary  in  their  sugar  requirements  in  their  degree  of 
ripeness — the  machine  answers  that,  in  a  moment’s 
change.  In  the  quest  for  economy  and  more  uniform 
packing,  uniform  degrees  of  syrup,  etc.,  this  machine 
has  attracted  extended  attention. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
)  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

PATENTED  other  machinery 

It  will  hay  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


HERE’S  one  way  not  to  serve 
canned  foods  —  and  just  an* 
other  reason  why  we  postponed  our 
trip  to  Europe.  There’s  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  appreciate  things  un¬ 
til  they  have  lost  them.  If  the 
world  lost  canned  foods  it  would 
never  recover— cities  could  not  be 
fed— huge  armies  marched — great 
ships  could  not  sail  the  seas  as 
they  do  today. 


Heekin  Cans  are  helping  to  build  a 
civilization... outstanding  for  its  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  ambitions.  We  are 
proud  to  contribute  to  the  canning 
industry  the  package  in  which  you 
pack  your  merchandise  . . .  whether 
it  be  fruits  or  vegetables,  meats  or 
crackers.  And,  no  matter  the  size  of 
your  plant — or  your  order — we  are 
at  your  service,  always.  The  Heekin 
Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— At  bargain  prices,  the  following  MON¬ 
ITOR  equipment  slightly  used,  but  in  A-1  operating 
condition. 

Five-grade  Bean  Grader 

No.  Bean  Cutter  with  automatic  feed 

No.  6  Pea  Cleaner 

No.  6  Pea  Grader 

1  style  F.  Blancher 

1  style  C.  Blancher 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  (1)  New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean 
Filler,  5  pockets.  Only  used  four  weeks. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  Used  Filling  Machinery.  One 
M.  &  S.  Plunger  Filler.  Good  Condition.  Two 
factory  rebuilt  “Haller”  Model  “H-B”  18  Tube, 
Automatic  Fillers. 

Horix  Mfg.  Co.,  Corliss  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Meyers  Deep  Well  Pump  24”  stroke  with 
rodding  and  cylinder  complete;  2  Cameron  Horizonal 
5x4x7  Steam  Boiler  Pumps;  1  Cochrane  Feedwater 
Heater;  4  Retorts;  2  single,  1  double  Beach  Russ 
Vacuum  Pumps;  2  Vacuum  Pump  Condensers;  4 
Peters  Steam  Oil  Separators;  1  A-B  Exhauster  hold¬ 
ing  165  N^'  1''  “^ans;  1  Eclipse  Sterilizer;  1-3  foot 
Exhaust  I  '  -1  -250  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle,  The  a .  ^ve  equipment  is  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition.  Wil.  je  glad  to  give  further  details  with  at¬ 
tractive  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa: 

_ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants-Large  surplus  fine  plants; 
special  10,000,  $6.00;  50,000,  $25.00.  Also  offer  mil¬ 
lions  fine  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  for 
canners.  Ready  for  shipment  from  May  20th. 

Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

C.  A.  Rogers  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Wanted — Live  Accounts 


Progressive,  experienced  salesman  with  following  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  desires  to  represent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  foods  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  on  brokerage  basis. 

H.  A.  Dixon,  129  Webster  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted — M achinery 

WANTED— Ay ars  Double  Rotary  Tomato  Filler  for 
No.  2,  No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans.  Must  be  late  model 
and  in  good  condition.  Advise  as  to  price,  age  and 
where  it  may  be  seen. 

Gaston  Canning  Co.,  Gaston,  Ind. 

WANTED— An  Ayars  or  Sprague-Sells  second-hand 
Filler  in  good  condition;  one  which  will  fill  No.  1,  2 
and  3  cans,  and  can  fill  satisfactorily  Pumpkin,  Squash, 
Catsup,  Puree  and  Tomato  Juice,  one  with  all  the 
parts  for  the  changes,  in  good  order.  State  just  the 
condition  and  price  of  the  machine  you  wish  to  sell. 

Address  Box  A-1867  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  man  able  tx>  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  ran  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  — Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1858  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products,  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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BUSS 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No,  319  Threader 

A  hish  speed  threader  that  will  handle  cov¬ 
ers  up  to  4-3/8"  in  diameter  and  on  this  size 
operate  easily  at  1 25  to  1 50  a  minute.  On 
smaller  sizes  200  or  more  is  the  normal  speed. 

The  main  shafts  and  chuch  spindles  are 
equipped  with  "Timken"  tapered  roller  bear- 
inss;  others  with  standard  roller  bearings.  All 
motions  are  smooth  and  easy.  Chucks  are 
always  in  perfect  alignment,  because  only  the 
caps  or  covers  are  moved  back  and  forth; 
there  is  no  lateral  movement  of  the  chuck 
spindles. 

Send  for  full  details. 


300  A  Minute  Line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 


GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  ATTRACTIVE 


Prompt  and  satisfactory  service. 

What  are  your  requirements  ? 

Phone:  Plaza  1S4S 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 


Indiana  Finishers 

For  Finishing  Tomato  Pulp,  Catsup,  Soups, 
Apple  Sauce,  Apple  Butter,  Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 

Improved  Brush 
Finisher 

evolution  of  the  old 
Kern  Lightning  Finisher, 
widely  known  and  used  by 
canners  everywhere.  A  metal 
frame  Finisher  employing 
three  revolving  brushes  to 
spread  and  force  the  material 
through  a  full  screen.  Thirty 
per  cent  more  capacity  than 
the  old  Kern  Finisher.  20  to 
30  gallons  per  minute. 

Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 

CT'HE  latest  type  high  capac-  Q 

ity  Finisher,  used  exten-.J-’  ^  _ 

sively  since  1924.  Adjustable 

metai^  paddles  take^the  place  of  ^  ^ 

the  material  through  full 

screens  of  nickel-silver  or  K  ™  W 

monel.  A  thorough!]^  sanita^  K  i  H  H 

all-metal  Finisher,  similar  in  K  H 

construction  and  rapid  clean-  H  ■ 

■ng  features  to  the  Indiana 

Pulper.  Underpan  and  hood  V  ■  |i  |^|| 

of  monel  to  withstand  the  ac-  ■  K  ^  ■ 

tion  of  acid  in  the  product.  I  S  w 

Capacity  30  to  40  gallons  per  I  H 

minute.  *  M 


Indiana 


Colossal  Finisher 

^XACTTY  the  same  as  the  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  except  size  and 
^  ca|Mcity.  Does  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  at  50  to  60  gallons 
per  minute  on  average  products.  All  metal,  sanitary  throughout. 
&reen,  underpan  and  hood  of  monel. 

We’ll  gladly  send  full  details  of  the.se  sturdy  Finishers  upon  re¬ 
quest,  also  details  of  other  Langsenkamp  equipment  listed  below. 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

Cn  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
m  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
[U  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
□  Indiana  Pulper 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 

Name . 
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THAT  “PUNCH  IN” 
YOUR  PLANT  .  .  . 


ON  TIME! 


there's  half  the  value 
of  the  correct  CAN  supply ! . .  on  time 
when  the  pack  is  ready! 

SANITARY  CANS  I . .  Call  them  out  from 
Hamilton,  Ohio  and  Baltimore  . .  they 
start  to  you  at  oncel 

Call  up  our  expert  service  men  when 
Plant  affairs  don't  look  just  right. 
Mechanical  delays  can  often  be  pre¬ 
vented  before  they  start.  We're  here  to 
help  in  this  way  tool 

Confirm  among  your  neighboring 
packers  the  fact  that  here  are 

CANS  plus  SERVICE 


C:0  RPOR^TTIOM 


no  »X.,JliEW  YORH^CnY 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

BALTlISfORE  A2¥0  »AEX»  OXFSCE  •  BEE  SOIFXH  WOXXE  SXESEET 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JUNE  20,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Scarcity  is  Forcing  Advancing  Prices  in  Canned  Toma¬ 
toes,  Peas,  Spinach  and  Other  Packs  —  Tomato  Con¬ 
tracts  at  Low  Prices — The  Danger  and  Penalty  of  Food 
Shortage. 

Forced  up — Canners  who  are  figuring  upon  what 
to  do  this  season ;  that  is  as  to  whether  or'  not  to 
pack  heavily,  should  study  the  lesson  of  canned  to 
matoes  since  January  1st,  1932.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  has  not 
been  light,  as  figured  against  normal  supplies  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  canned  tomatoes  have  held  more 
steady  than  any  other  item  of  canned  foods;  but  the 
market  had  to  wait  until  practically  the  last  case  was 
in  sight  before  it  would  consent  to  a  definite  advance  in 
the  price.  Spot  canned  tomatoes  are  better  cleaned  up 
than  they,  possibly,  have  ever  been  before.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  they  will  be  completely  exhausted 
before  the  real  tomato  canning  season  of  1932  arrives. 
But  that  is  what  it  took  to  make  an  advance  in  price. 
Measure  every  other  canned  foods  item  by  that,  and 
you  will  get  the  answer  to  your  problem,  if  you  are 
puzzled  now.  No.  2’s  are  80c  up,  even  in  Virginia  which 
follows  slowly  all  such  advances.  No.  3’s  are  $1.15  up 
and  No.  lO’s  $3.25,  all  prices  upwards,  for  it  is  now  a 
seller’s  market  and  buyers  will  have  to  pay  the  asking 
price. 

Spinach  might  well  be  added  to  the  above  case,  for 
spinach  is  advancing  and  will  advance,  if  the  buyers 
want  it.  California  is  said  to  have  about  cleaned  out  its 
pack;  Maryland  and  the  Tri-States  have  only  a  half 
pack  at  best,  and  most  of  that  already  sold ;  New  York 
State  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  the  spinach  pack  may 
be  written  down  as  in  the  same  condition  as  canned 
tomatoes.  And  the  results  in  prices  are  the  same — 
advancing  and  very  strong.  It  is  very  much  of  a  seller’s 
market,  and  will  continue  so  until  next  fall,  when  if 
the  crop  is  good  some  more  spinach  canning  may  be 
done. 


In  this  immediate  section  canned  peas  might  be 
added  to  this  list,  for  the  pack  here  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  dismal  one.  One  prominent  canner  of  peas,  over  in 
the  heart  of  the  ’Shore,  and  most  of  you  know  him, 
got  13  cases  to  the  acre.  That  will  tell  the  story  to  the 
pea  canner  better  than  any  words  we  could  use.  The 
pea  canners  there  hardly  got  enough  to  cover  the  few 
futures  they  had  sold,  so  canned  peas  are  withdrawn 
and  the  prices  advancing.  Note  again  that  it  is  only 
the  absolute  scarcity,  and  not  mere  reported  scarcity, 
which  brings  a  price  advance.  Pea  canners  in  other 
sections,  and  who  are  just  beginning  their  packs  or 
about  to,  take  heed.  Most  of  the  early  pea  canning  in 
the  central  west  proved  disappointing,  the  exception 
being  the  upper  strata  of  Indiana  where  good  rains 
visited  and  helped  out.  Southern  Wisconsin  is  now 
busy,  but  the  lice  are  reported  doing  great  damage  in 
Wisconsin.  New  York  State  will  not  begin  canning  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a 
normal  yield,  for  both  the  season  and  the  insect  pests 
are  far  from  normal.  They  have  had  some  rains  this 
past  week  in  all  these  sections,  but  hot  weather  is  fol¬ 
lowing  and  the  bunching  of  peas  is  threatened. 

TOMATOES — Travellers  in  the  canning  regions  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  too  many  tomatoes  out.  Certainly 
canners’  reports  on  contracted  tomatoes  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  that,  but  remember  the  growers  are  desperate  and 
it  can  be  counted  upon  that  they  will  put  in  a  larger 
free-lance  acreage  than  ever  before.  Out  in  the  Ozarks 
they  are  buying  contracted  tomatoes  at  $8  per  ton,  and 
if  the  free-lance  acreage  develops  as  it  now  seems  like¬ 
ly,  canners  will  buy  their  supplies  at  even  lower  prices. 
If  the  tomato  canner  can  content  himself  to  take  a 
small  profit,  and  not  want  a  big,  prosperity-time 
profit,  the  packing  of  a  good  size  pack  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  a  real  humanitarian  act,  for  they  will  be 
reeded,  and  badly  this  winter.  And  while  on  that  sub¬ 
ject:  while  tomatoes  will  be  the  cheapest  thing  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  cost  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  give  them  all  the 
tomatoes  the  can  will  hold.  While  people  are  driven  to 
use  canned  tomatoes,  use  the  opportunity  to  advertise 
the  constant  value  of  canned  tomatoes.  Give  them  a 
can  that  will  bring  them  back  in  hordes  as  soon  as  their 
jobs  are  back  and  they  have  money  to  spend.  If  you 
exchange  a  sloppy  can  of  tomatoes  for  their  little 
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money  they  will  curse  you  and  the  whole  industry  for¬ 
ever  more.  Wholesalers  and  distributors  must  take 
that  into  their  reckoning  also.  The  rich  man  expects 
to  be  cheated  (not  a  very  nice  comment  upon  our  total 
lack  of  morality,  but  it  seems  true),  but  the  man  who 
cheats  the  poor — well  you  name  him. 

They  are  canning  string  bean*  in  many  sections  but 
from  a  greatly  reduced  acreage.  The  old  stock  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  dumps  as  to  price,  and  it  takes  nerve,  or 
worse,  to  pack  heavily  with  that  in  front  of  you. 

All  the  reports  from  the  coast  indicate  that  the  can- 
ners  there  are  set  upon  an  ultra-conservative  program 
of  packing  as  lightly  as  incoming  orders  require.  They 
are  not  going  to  pile  up  any  surplus,  not  this  season. 

And  that  goes  with  the  fish  canners,  clear  up  into 
Alaska,  and  the  sardine  canners  everywhere.  If  the 
buyers  will  not  place  their  orders  the  canners  will  not 
pack  the  goods  on  a  “spec.”  There  is  threatened  a  real 
food  shortage  this  winter,  and  that  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  thing  that  could  face  us,  far  worse  than  the  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  hunger  that  drives  men  to  desperation. 
They  have  publicly  advocated  the  reduction  of  food 
crops,  why?  To  protect  the  dollar!  That  is  sowing 
the  dragon’s  teeth ;  look  out  for  the  harvest. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correepondent  of  “’The  Canning  Trade.” 


Weather  and  Insect  Damage  Confirmed — Lower  Prices 
on  California  Apricots — Western  Packers  Filling  Con¬ 
tracts  Only,  Southern  Packers  to  Follow  Procedure — 
Virginia  Pea  Prices  Advanced — Market  Firm,  Canners 
Holding  For  Prices — Asparagus  Pack  Low — Tampa 
Grapefruit  Firm. 

New  York,  June  16,  1932. 
VRKET — Confirmation  of  the  reports  of  insect 
and  weather  damage  to  the  southern  pea  pack 
was  the  feature  of  the  week’s  developments  in 
the  local  canned  foods  markets  and  buyers  scurried  to 
cover  their  requirements  with  the  consequent  increased 
strength  in  prices. 

Other  packs  showed  little  change  as  far  as  price  lists 
went  although  spot  tri-state  tomatoes  were  up  to  80 
cents,  factory,  as  supplies  continued  to  decline.  Low 
opening  prices  on  California  apricots  by  a  few  factors 
showed  that  this  pack  will  open  at  sharply  lower  levels 
than  last  season. 

Peas — With  New  Jersey  adding  a  tale  of  damaged 
crops  to  the  stories  of  radical  curtailment  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  pack  through  louse  and  weather  damage,  canners 
took  control  of  the  futures  market  in  this  pack  this 
week. 

Buyers  are  trying  to  fill  their  requirements  in  the 
open  market  while  many  packers  in  the  South  are  un¬ 
able  to  fill  even  their  future  contracts,  according  to 
reports.  Reports  of  crop  damage  from  up  state  New 
York  and  the  Western  pea-packing  states,  while  not 
showing  as  heavy  damage  as  reported  for  the  southern 
crop,  nevertheless,  are  to  regard  as  definitely  “bullish” 
factors  in  the  situation, 

Mid-Western  packers,  according  to  trade  reports,  will 
fill  only  contract  orders  and  then  hold  the  remainder  of 
the  pack  for  the  certain  higher  markets  in  the  fall. 
This  procedure,  it  was  believed,  will  also  be  followed  by 
the  packers  in  the  South  who  are  able  to  complete  the 
necessary  financing  arrangements.  The  majority  of 


major  factors  in  the  Mid-West  have  withdrawn  their 
price  lists  for  the  present. 

Pea  Prices — Virginia  peas,  when  available,  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  80  cents,  up  about  a  nickel  from  their  prices  a 
short  time  ago,  while  Maryland  factors  are  asking  85 
cents  for  stocks,  when  they  will  consider  any  offer  at 
all.  Many  packers  are  refusing  to  quote  prices  under 
present  conditions. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  the  canners  have 
firm  possession  of  the  market  for  one  item  and  it  seems 
certain  from  present  indications  that  they  are  going  to 
make  the  buyers  pay  their  asking  price,  or  else  just 
hold  the  goods  until  the  prices  are  bid  up  to  the  sought- 
for  level. 

Tomatoes — Demand  for  spot  tri-state  packed  2s  has 
pushed  the  price  up  to  80  cents,  factory,  with  supplies 
rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point.  The  canners 
who  were  able  to  hold  out  their  stocks  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  around  65  cents  for  2s  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  beliefs. 

The  futures  market,  although  displaying  no  marked 
activity,  was  slightly  firmer  in  sympathy  with  the 
strengthening  spot  market.  Any  sharp  crop  curtail  in 
tomatoes  would  certainly  see  prices  move  into  higher 
ground  almost  immediately. 

Apricots — Reflecting  the  current  uncertainty  concern¬ 
ing  fruit  prices  and  also  the  natural  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  the  opening  prices  of  apricots  posted 
during  the  week  by  several  California  packers  showed 
a  sharp  decline  from  last  year’s  level. 

Prices  named  in  the  list  were  $1.15  for  standard  2Y>s 
with  choice  at  $1.25;  standard  10s  at  $3.75  and  choice 
at  $4.25  and  solid  pack  pie  apricots  at  $3.50,  all  prices 
coast.  Buyers  showed  little  active  interest  in  the  offer¬ 
ings. 

Asparagus — Reports  that  several  of  the  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  are  running  low  on  stocks  of  certain  of  the  more 
popular  sizes  again  brought  out  the  rumor  that  an 
increase  in  prices  would  follow  any  showing  of  marked 
improvement  in  the  market  as  a  whole. 

Packers  are  eager  to  advance  prices,  it  is  understood, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  present  postings  represent  an 
exceedingly  slight  margin  of  profit  and  in  many  cases, 
return  no  profit  whatsoever,  but  are  naturally  careful 
against  advancing  prices  until  they  are  convinced  the 
market  would  sustain  such  advances. 

Grapefruit — The  price  list  for  this  pack  is  firm  with 
$1.25,  Tampa,  the  top  price  although  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  offerings  around  $1.15  or  $1.20  on  strong  bids. 

The  odd  fact  that  buying  in  other  markets,  rather 
than  in  New  York,  was  the  main  factor  in  boosting  the 
prices  here  gives  rather  a  confusing  appearance  to  the 
local  market. 

Trading  has  been  comparatively  inactive  here  in 
grapefruit  and  yet  prices  have  firmed  up  from  around 
a  low  of  $1  to  $1.25  and  packers  are  holding  prices  at 
these  levels  without  offering  any  concessions.  This  is 
readily  explained,  however,  when  it  is  noted  that  New 
York  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  carryover  pack  at  cheap 
prices  and  therefore  is  fully  covered  for  the  present. 
Other  cities  were  forced  to  fill  from  the  new  pack  and 
this  naturally  sent  prices  up. 

Corn — Maine  packers  continue  to  hold  fancy  golden 
bantam  corn  at  90  cents,  factory,  although  some  easi¬ 
ness  was  shown  in  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  market. 
Demand  holds  up  in  a  routine  manner  and  canners  an¬ 
ticipate  little  difficulty  in  holding  to  current  prices  for 
the  fancy  pack. 
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Peaches — Little  authentic  information  concerning 
the  future  plans  of  the  peach  control  group  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  was  available  here  as  the  date  for  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  guarantee  period  drew  near  as  July  1 
approached.  Buyers  here  are  uninformed  about  the 
price  prospects  but  seem  to  anticipate  reductions  in  the 
organization’s  selling  list.  Whether  the  sales  control 
agency  will  make  any  reductions,  however,  could  not  be 
learned  from  any  authoritative  source. 

Salmon — Local  buyers  continued  to  stick  to  their 
policy  of  covering  spot  needs  only  despite  the  low  prices 
currently  prevailing  and  the  warnings  emanating  from 
the  packers  that  certain  items  are  going  to  be  curtailed 
this  season  to  a  pack  sufficient  to  cover  contracts  only. 
Shrimp  and  lobster  prices  were  irregular  as  packers 
offered  concessions  on  bids. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Local  Sentiment  Better  —  No  Hoarded  Canned  Foods 
Here  —  Tomatoes  Scarce  and  Higher  —  Com  Acreage 
Heavily  Reduced  and  Standard  Com  Pegged  at  55c — 
Peas  Firmer  and  Advancing — Spinach  a  Seller’s  Mar¬ 
ket — Milk  Market  Demoralized — Fmits  Getting  Atten¬ 
tion — Consumers  Price-Minded. 

Chicago,  June  16,  1932. 

ETTER  local  sentiment  is  definitely  better,  per¬ 
haps  partly  reflected  from  the  big  June  Conven¬ 
tions  being  held  here;  hotels  are  full  of  people 
and  a  lot  of  temporary  employment  which  it  is  hoped 
will  broaden  into  something  more  lasting. 

A  number  of  smaller  factories  about  the  edge  of  the 
city  also  report  resumption  of  operations  after  an  al¬ 
most  absolute  shutdown ;  also  some  of  our  larger  indus¬ 
tries  indicate  themselves  ready  for  some  nation-wide 
attention;  holding  production  programs  as  soon  as  a 
reasonable  market  can  be  assured. 

The  local  food  industry  continues  to  work  along  on 
abbreviated  stocks  from  day  to  day  and  no  doubt  will 
reflect  the  anticipated  impetus  to  business  as  soon  as  it 
gets  definitely  under  way.  There  are  no  hoarded  can¬ 
ned  foods  here ;  Chicago  will  need  shipments  every  day 
to  keep  pace  with  actual  consumption. 

Tomatoes — The  very  close  clean  up  on  spot  supplies 
has  strengthened  prices  and  Maryland  pack  is  now 
quoted  here  No.  2  standards  at  80c  factory ;  a  few  local 
warehouse  lots  going  to  buyers  promptly  at  the  old 
prices;  but  thus  far  practically  no  sales  registered  at 
the  new  basis.  Missouri  No.  2  tomatoes  still  selling  65c 
factory  and  only  a  very  few  weeks  until  they  will  have 
some  early  cars  to  ship  out. 

Jobbers  here  generally  take  the  attitude  of  establish¬ 
ing  lowest  possible  stock  on  tomatoes  right  now. 

Corn — New  crop  planting  progressing  favorably  but 
in  greatly  reduced  quantity.  Prices  unchanged  with 
No.  2  standards  practically  pegged  at  55c  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory.  There  has  been  no  encouragement  to  anybody  to 
think  of  changing  the  basis  of  corn  prices  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  interest  lags  except  in  so  far  as  buy-to-sell  require¬ 
ments  create  a  desultory  trading. 

Peas — Eastern  pack  now  under  way ;  reports  indicate 
a  sad  disappointment  on  yields ;  and  as  a  result  a  gen¬ 
eral  strengthening  of  at  least  10c  dozen  as  compared 
with  close  figured  basis  applying  two  weeks  ago  before 
the  pack  got  under  way. 


There  are  also  complaints  of  reduced  yields  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana ;  all  eyes  are  on  Wisconsin  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  pack  they  will  get.  Thus  far  things  look  good 
there  and  they  may  get  enough  of  a  crop  to  well  offset 
shortages  in  some  other  districts. 

Buyers  are  all  paying  close  attention  to  market  re¬ 
ports  but  do  not  seem  as  yet  inclined  to  look  up  ahead 
of  immediate  needs. 

A  few  sales  of  old  pack  still  going  through;  basis 
standard  No.  4  Alaskas  821/2C,  extra  standard  No.  3 
Alaskas  921/2^  Wisconsin  factory. 

Spinach — Somewhat  of  a  seller’s  market  developing 
but  jobbers  refuse  to  be  unduly  alarmed  as  say  that  the 
condition  will  no  doubt  stimulate  off-setting  acreage 
for  fall  planting. 

Many  canners  are  already  sold  out  of  entire  1932 
production;  (a  few  pro-rating  deliveries)  and  prices 
strengthening. 

Quality  spinach  is  now  bringing  No.  2,  90c ;  No.  2i/j, 
$1.25;  No.  lO’s,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  eastern  or  midwestern 
factories. 

Coast  stocks  also  considerably  reduced  and  prices 
with  upward  tendency  although  demand  somewhat 
irregular. 

Evaporated  Milk — The  public  continues  to  get  service 
on  this  product  quite  in  line  with  the  supposed  basis  of 
carloads  to  jobbers;  unadvertised  tails  4  cans  for  19c; 
several  of  best  known  advertised  brands  at  5c  per  can. 
Milk  canners  are  complaining  that  the  selling  structure 
as  reflected  by  such  retailing  basis  confronts  them  with 
a  basis  at  which  they  can  only  swap  dollars  at  best  and 
hope  to  defray  taxes  depreciation  and  upkeep  charges 
at  some  later  time  when  markets  are  better.  Also  the 
farmers  are  complaining  bitterly;  in  some  cases  very 
definite  likelihood  of  political  consequences  in  dairy 
producing  states. 

California  Fruits — New  pack  apricots  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  at  a  basis  which  should  engage  stimulated 
consumer  support.  It  is  noticeable  however  that  the 
special  prices  possible  only  apply  to  prompt  shipments ; 
sellers  apparently  content  to  clear  out  their  apricots  at 
a  very  modest  profit  and  get  their  money  back  again 
in  time  to  handle  their  peach  operations. 

Pineapple — There  are  some  whispered  rumors  around 
among  buyers  that  there  is  a  near  end  to  the  demorali¬ 
zation  which  has  prevailed.  There  are  too  few  produc¬ 
ers  in  Hawaii  to  permit  continuance  of  impossible  mer¬ 
chandising  structure  such  as  has  faced  them  as  a  result 
of  their  over-pack  in  1931. 

A  few  of  our  buyers  who  have  a  class  of  trade  with  a 
special  taste  for  pineapple  are  taking  on  more  ample 
reserves  than  heretofore.  No  price  changes  yet. 

New  Labels  Appearing — A  visit  around  among  the 
various  classes  of  retail  grocers  about  Chicago  reveals 
a  new  tendency  which  is  considerably  puzzling  owners 
of  well  entrenched  brands  and  causing  outspoken  con¬ 
cern  among  advertising  men.  The  public  is  exagger¬ 
atedly  “price  minded”  right  now;  and  the  well  known 
label  has  difficulty  in  holding  attention  even  if  frac¬ 
tionally  overpriced  as  against  an  unknown  label  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  same  general  quality.  The  woman 
shopper  is  lately  priding  herself  on  each  cent  saved; 
regardless  of  extra  effort  thereby  expended  and  the 
chance  of  getting  quality  not  so  good.  This  tendency 
is  equally  noticeable  in  the  better  class  and  poorer  class 
districts.  Now  is  a  wonderful  time  for  aggressive  new 
sellers  of  new  brands  to  step  in  and  win  public  confi¬ 
dence  if  they  can  couple  their  selling  efforts  with  ac¬ 
ceptable  competitive  prices. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Be/  •■BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Fine  Shrimp  Hit  in  Gulf — Fresh  Cooked  and  Peeled 
Shrimp  Business  to  Be  Good  Side-Line — Peak  of  Bean 
Pack  Reached,  Now  on  Decline — Very  Cautious  in  Se¬ 
lecting  Beans,  Due  to  “Fussy”  Mood  of  Buyers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  16,  1932. 

^  HRIMP — Mighty  fine  shrimp  hit  in  the  Gulf  along 
this  coast  this  past  week  and  while  the  raw  head- 
less  shrimp  dealers  handled  the  bulk  of  them,  yet 
the  factories  were  able  to  pack  a  few  cases,  but  mighty 
few,  as  the  raw  plants  are  shipping  a  good  many  fresh 
cooked  and  peeled  shrimp,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  demand. 

It  looks  like  the  fresh  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  busi¬ 
ness  is  destined  to  be  a  good  side-line  for  the  sea-food 
canneries  of  this  section,  because  it  has  already  made 
inroads  in  the  processed  canned  shrimp  game  and  if 
they  are  put  up  in  half-pound  and  pound  cellophane  or 
parchment  paper  bags  under  sanitary  surroundings,  it 
is  bound  to  make  even  greater  inroads  into  the  canner’s 
business  and  the  canners  may  have  to  go  into  the  fresh 
cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  game  in  self-defense,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

Some  of  the  raw  plants  are  now  experimenting  ship¬ 
ping  in  cellophane  small  bags  packed  in  corrugated  car¬ 
tons  with  dry-ice  and  if  it  is  a  success,  it  will  be  a  boom 
to  the  shrimp  industry  inasmuch  as  it  will  increase  the 
consumption  of  shrimp. 

The.  price  of  bags  is  much  cheaper  than  the  price  of 
cans,  w'hich  will  off-set  the  cost  of  the  ice  and  the  extra 
handling  of  the  fresh  cooed  shrimp,  therefore  cooked 
and  peeled  shrimp  will  be  offered  to  the  housewives  in 
the  retail  markets  at  the  same  price  as  the  processed 
canned  shrimp.  One  advantage  that  the  housewife  in 
buying  shrimp  put  up  in  cellophane  containers  is  that 
she  can  see  w  hat  she  is  getting  both  in  size  and  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  so  important  that  the 
Mapes  Bill  should  regulate  the  grade  of  all  canned  com¬ 
modities  and  fix  a  standard  by  which  the  housewife  can 
be  i)rotected  when  she  buys  canned  foods.  We  want  to 
fix  it  so  that  when  a  housewife  takes  a  can  of  shrimp 
marked  “Fancy”  or  “Large”  from  a  store  shelf  that 
she  will  have  the  Government  guarantee  that  she  is 
going  to  get  large  shrimp  and  not  medium  or  mixed  and 
w'hen  she  buys  “Medium”  shrimp  she  will  be  assured 
by  the  Government  that  she  is  going  to  get  medium  size 
shrimp  and  not  little  bits  of  things.  In  other  w'ords,  we 
want  to  take  aw'ay  the  feeling  that  a  housewife  has 
that  she  is  blind-folded  and  at  the  mercy  of  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  packer  when  she  buys  canned  goods  and  a 
Government  standard  of  grades  and  quality  will  go  a 
long  w'ays  towards  overcoming  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  that  the  housewife  has  to  buying  canned 
shrimp  and  it  will  also  protect  reputable  packers  that 
are  trying  so  hard  to  put  out  real,  honest  to  goodness 
quality  products. 

The  Government  scientists  have  been  in  Louisiana 
investigating  the  habits  of  the  shrimp  and  when  they 
get  through  with  their  research  work  along  this  line, 
the  industry  should  be  able  to  derive  great  benefits 
from  the  information  that  they  will  gather. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  very  little  research 
work  carried  on  heretofore  in  this  respect  and  for  this 
reason  very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  shrimp. 


hence  the  Department  of  Fisheries  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  work  that  they  have  undertaken  in  this  section 
and  to  which  the  industry  as  a  whole  should  lend  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
Medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  Fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  peak  of  the  bean  pack  has 
been  reached  in  this  section  and  from  now  on,  it  will 
be  on  the  decline  and  may  be  so  steep  that  the  pack 
may  come  to  an  abrupt  close  any  time,  as  the  acreage 
of  beans  planted  was  small  and  it  will  not  take  long  to 
use  up  all  available  raw  material. 

Then  too,  due  to  the  “fussy”  mood  of  the  buyers,  the 
packers  this  year  are  extra  cautious  in  selecting  the 
beans  that  go  in  the  cans,  because  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  sell  first  class  products,  without  taking  chances  on 
inferior  goods. 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  canned  beans  and  at 
the  price  that  they  are  selling,  they  should  be  the  big¬ 
gest  sellers  in  the  canned  food  line,  because  unlike  other 
light,  bulky  foods  with  little  nourishing  value  to  them, 
a  No.  2  can  of  stringless  beans  is  chuck  full  of  real, 
delicious  nourishing  grub  that  will  stick  to  your  ribs. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  65c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^  and  $3.00  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Planting  Oyster  Shells  In  Alabama — I.  T.  Quinn, 
state  game  and  fish  commissioner,  was  in  this  locality 
last  week  inspecting  the  oyster  beds  that  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  of  Alabama  is  developing.  The 
State  has  planted  some  35,000  barrels  of  oyster  shells 
in  lower  Mobile  Bay  and  Portersville  Bay,  thus  devel¬ 
oping  approximately  5,000  acres  of  new  oyster  beds  in 
these  two  bays. 

The  building  up  of  new  bottoms  each  year  after  the 
oyster  season  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  oysters  on  the  reefs  or  bars,  for  future  har¬ 
vesting. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Quiet  Prevails  in  Office  and  Plants  Which  Are  Running 
Light  On  All  Items — Fruits  Quiet,  Cut  Prices  Holding 
— Fair  Movement  in  Pears  and  Apricots — Light  Cherry 
Crop,  Pack  Being  Held  Down — Lowest  Cherry  Prices  in 
Years — Fancy  Salmon  Moving — Cut  in  Sardine  Pack. 

San  Francisco,  June  16,  1932. 

UIET — ^The  offices  of  canners  lack  much  of  being 
the  busy  places  they  usually  are  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  an  air  of  quietness  prevailing  in  both 
operating  and  sales  departments.  The  operating  divi¬ 
sions  have  much  less  to  do  than  in  former  years,  since 
packs  are  being  cut  down  drastically  and  many  plant.s 
will  not  operate.  In  the  sales  departments  business 
continues  largely  of  a  routine  nature,  with  small  orders 
for  immediate  shipment  the  rule.  On  only  a  few  lines 
is  there  any  advance  business  being  done  and  sales  of 
futures  are  not  expected  to  be  large  on  any  item.  The 
policy  of  spot  buying  is  making  it  difficult  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  packs  needed,  but  California  packers  are 
playing  safe  and  are  packing  less,  rather  than  more, 
than  promises  to  be  required. 

Fruits — ^The  demand  for  canned  fruits  is  quiet,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  but  price  changes 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Buyers  are 
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still  hunting  for  peaches  at  less  than  the  agency  quota¬ 
tions',  but  few  are  to  be  found  and  these  not  of  the  best 
quality.  Pears  are  coming  in  for  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  and  there  is  also  a  fair  movement  in  apricots,  with 
the  outlook  that  the  holdover  on  these  will  be  quite 
small.  Pineapple  is  also  moving  well,  but  several  mil¬ 
lion  cases  are  stored  in  Island  warehouses  and  a  new 
crop  is  ready  for  attention. 

Cherries — The  packing  of  cherries  is  under  way  in 
California  and  will  become  general  within  a  week  in 
Oregon.  The  California  crop  is  a  very  light  one  but 
canners  have  all  the  stock  offered  they  care  to  handle. 
The  pack  will  be  held  down  to  actual  requirements  both 
here  and  in  Oregon  and  growers  will  have  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  a  market  for  their  surplus.  Some  packers 
of  barreled  cherries  in  Oregon  are  offering  but  three 
cents  a  pound  for  fruit  and  contend  that  this  is  really 
more  than  should  be  paid,  under  the  circumstances, 
while  growers  feel  that  double  the  price  would  still  be 
too  little. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  been  sold  out 
of  the  important  items  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  for 
some  time  and  has  been  booking  some  fair  business  on 
new  pack  cherries  firm  at  opening  for  shipment  as  soon 
as  available.  Tentative  opening  prices  have  been  named 
and  are  the  lowest  named  in  many  years.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  to  confine  the  pack  closely  to  orders  received 
and  distributors  are  advised  to  enter  their  require¬ 
ments  at  once,  as  the  packing  season  will  be  a  short 
one.  Tentative  prices  guaranteed  against  its  formal 
1932  opening  are  as  follows  for  its  featured  brand: 
No.  2yo,  $1.95;  No.  2  tall,  $1.45;  No.  1  tall,  $1.20;  No. 
10,  $6.25,  and  buffet,  75  cents.  Other  grades  are  quoted 
as  follows:  Standards,  No.  2Y-),  $1.65;  No.  2,  $1.25;  No. 
1,  $1,021/:,;  No.  10,  $5.50.  Seconds,  No.  21/2,  $1.30. 
Water,  No.  21/,,  $1.25,  and  No.  10,  $3.50.  Solid  Pack 
Pie,  No.  10,  $3.25.  Shipments  are  at  buyers’  option  to 
February  10,  1933,  but  it  is  suggested  that  as  distrib¬ 
utors’  stocks  are  very  low  many  will  ask  for  shipments 
as  soon  as  the  pack  is  available.  Featured  brand  prices 
are  guaranteed  against  the  Corporation’s  own  decline 
until  March  1,  1933,  on  unshipped,  in  transit  and  un¬ 
sold  goods  in  buyers’  warehouse.  Other  grades  are 
jruaranteed  against  its  decline  up  to  date  of  shipment 
only. 

Salmon— -The  better  brands  of  fancy  canned  salmon 
are  moving  a  little  more  freely,  especially  the  new  pack 
of  Columbia  River  Chinooks.  The  pack  of  this  fish  has 
been  light,  so  far,  on  account  of  high  water,  and  the 
same  condition  prevails  on  the  Copper  River.  Alaska 
Pinks  are  not  moving  in  the  volume  expected  at  this 


season,  despite  the  extremely  low  price  of  85  cents  a 
dozen. 

Sardines — The  California  sardine  pack  has  been  held 
down  this  season,  although  packers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  insisted  on  making  a  larger  pack 
than  in  1931.  In  the  northern  California  district, 
which  centers  at  Monterey,  the  pack  for  the  season 
just  ended  amounted  to  1,066,763  cases,  as  against 
1,831,032  cases  last  year.  Oil  manufactured  amounted 
to  2,755,282  gallons,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  1,- 
372,273  gallons,  while  the  meal  tonnage  dropped  from 
14,206  tons  to  10,128  tons.  In  the  southern  district  the 
1932  canned  pack  of  sardines  amounted  to  789,455 
cases,  as  against  741,060  cases  for  the  1931  season. 
Meal  showed  a  tonnage  of  4,911  this  season  as  against 
4,317  last  year  and  the  production  of  oil  amounted  to 
762,701  gallons,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  132,690 
gallons. 

Exports — While  canners  complain  about  the  limited 
exports  of  canned  fruits,  these  do  not  seem  so  small 
when  expressed  in  pounds,  as  they  are  in  Government 
statistics.  The  records  for  April,  the  last  available, 
show  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  be  as  follows; 
Grapefruit,  4,216  pounds ;  loganberries,  990 ;  other  ber¬ 
ries,  7,931;  apricots,  977,744;  apples  and  apple  sauce, 
5,418;  cherries,  18,264;  prunes,  48,130;  peaches,  2,- 
592,539 ;  pears,  1,339,902 ;  pineapple,  747,135 ;  fruits  for 
salad,  1,512,832;  other  fruits,  49,104,  and  preserves, 
jams  and  jellies,  11,349.  Exports  for  the  month  from 
the  Los  Angeles  district  were:  Apricots^  373,230; 
peaches,  410,370,  and  other  fruits,  8,760. 

Jap  Crabs — Some  large  shipments  of  Japanese  can¬ 
ned  crab  have  been  received  at  San  Francisco  of  late 
for  transshipment  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  quanti¬ 
ties  suggesting  that  consumption  of  this  article  is  on 
the  upgrade  there.  The  Shinyo  Maru  recently  brought 
in  14,000  cases,  or  700  tons,  which  will  go  to  Atlantic 
ports  shortly  on  a  Luckenbach  freighter,  and  but  a 
short  time  ago  a  shipment  of  10,000  cases  came  into 
port,  bound  for  the  same  destination. 

Estimates  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  1932  pack  of  spinach  made  in  California 
has  been  sold.  The  pack  was  a  very  light  one,  adverse 
weather  conditions  having  cut  it  down  far  below  the 
original  plans  of  canners. 

The  pack  of  asparagus  promises  to  be  less  than  1,- 
000,000  cases  and  this  is  encouraging  buying  on  an 
increased  scale.  Sales  are  about  fifteen  per  cent  ahead 
of  those  of  last  year  at  a  corresponding  date,  with  the 
pack  but  a  little  more  than  one  half  as  large.  This  is 
another  item  on  which  canners  see  daylight  ahead. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Government  Is  Not  Underwriting  Philadelphia  Grocery  Trade  Survey,  Klein  Announces  In  Answer 
To  Protests — Consent  Decree  Decision  Held  Boon  To  Future  Of  Retail  and  Wholesale  Grocers. 

By  Schlapp  At  Grocers’  Mid-Year  Meeting. 


C-i  OVERNMENT  IS  NOT  UNDERWRITING  PHILADEL- 
w  PHIA  GROCERY  TRADE  SURVEY,  KLEIN  AN- 
^  NOUNCES  IN  ANSWER  TO  PROTESTS— The  current 
agitation  against  surplus  government  disbursements  burst  forth 
in  Philadelphia  recently  when  some  of  the  newspapers  in  that 
city  editorially  inquired  who  was  paying  the  bills  for  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  survey  which  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
in  that  city  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  co-operation 
with  several  groups  of  Philadelphia  grocers. 


Denial  that  the  government  was  underwriting  the  experiment 
was  promptly  made  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  who  said  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  not  bear  any  portion  of  any  expense  caused  by  the 
survey. 

The  program  being  currently  carried  out  by  the  local  grocery 
trade  represents  a  voluntary  effort  by  a  group  of  organized 
Philadelphia  grocery  stores  to  benefit  from  results  that  were 
obtained  in  the  Louisiana  grocery  survey  conducted  by  nation- 
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ally-known  associations  of  grocers  in  co-operation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  as  well  as  local  grocers,  Dr.  Klein  de¬ 
clared. 

“Briefly,”  he  continued,  “the  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to 
develop  at  the  request  of  the  grocery  trade  fundamental  mer¬ 
chandising  factors  of  practical  assistance  to  grocers  everywhere. 
The  work  instigated  in  your  city  represents  the  wishes  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  grocery  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  results  of  the 
study  referred  to.  For  this  purpose  they  have  adopted  one  of 
the  department’s  group  discussion  programs,  embodying  in 
separate  successive  meetings  such  vital  questions  as  proper 
education  of  personnel,  relation  of  volume  to  net  profits,  inven¬ 
tory  control  and  turnover,  buying  and  pricing,  store  arrange¬ 
ment  and  merchandise  display,  cost  of  doing  business  and  profits 
by  departments. 

“The  Philadelphia  grocers  have  voluntarily  carried  this  work 
to  the  point  of  setting  up  their  own  systems  of  record-keeping, 
stock  control  and  analysis  of  costs  in  a  few  selected  stores 
which  will  become  patterns  for  the  group.  They  have  done  this 
with  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  our  Philadelphia  branch  office 
but  also  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  manufacturers  of  equipment.  A  regular  employee  in  our 
Philadelphia  branch  has  been  the  co-ordinating  point  for  what¬ 
ever  information  the  ^ocers  of  Philadelphia  desire  to  use  in 
developing  this  campaign  at  their  own  expense,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a  minor  factor. 

“This  same  method  of  bringing  about  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  Louisville  grocery  study  has  been 
followed  in  many  cities.  One  such  effort  in  Florida  resulted  in 
the  improvement  in  store  appearance  or  merchandise  layout  of 
nearly  400  stores.  At  this  time  two  grocery  associations  in 
Philadelphia  are  assisting  their  memberships  to  make  full  use 
of  the  information.  The  construction  of  model  stores,  adapted 
to  the  Louisville  survey  findings,  has  been  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  in  Des  Moines,  Norfolk,  Charlestown,  Knoxville,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  Jacksonville.  A  similarly  inspired  store  is  now  being 
set  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  grocers’  association  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.” 

Consent  Decree  Decision  Held  Boon  to  Future  of  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Grocers,  by  Schlapp  at  Grocers’  Mid-Year  Meeting — 
The  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  denying  the  meat  packers  partial  modification  of  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  allowed  in  a  previous  decision  by  a  lower  court  was 
hailed  by  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  held  recently  as  insuring  the  future  of  the  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  industries. 

Prompt  compliance  by  the  packers  with  the  pro^^isions  of  the 
decree  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Schlapp.  “The  Chicago  meat  pack¬ 
ers  have  had  their  days  before  public  opinion  and  their  years 
before  the  courts,”  he  pointed  out.  “Our  conviction  is  that 
consumers,  food  manufacturers  and  distributors  should  have 
prompt  and  complete  compliance  by  the  packers  with  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  provisions.  The  Attorney-General  made  a  vigorous 
and  able  defense  of  the  decree  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  decree  will  be  enforced  with  the 
same  vigor  as  it  was  defended.” 

Legislative  Record  Reviewed — Mr.  Schlapp  reviewed  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  association  since  its  formation  in  watching  the 
various  legislative  happenings  which  dealt  with  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  food  industry. 

“Since  its  organization  in  1906,  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  careful  and  ex¬ 
haustive  attention  to  legislative  matters  affecting  food  and 
grocery  products,  not  only  laws  and  regulations,  but  legislation 
concerning  advertising,  containers,  labels  and  taxes,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“From  the  first  we  pledged  ourselves  to  strive  for  uniformity, 
simplicity,  and  economy  in  food  and  commercial  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  this  country,  both  State  and  National.  Literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  destructive,  unnecessary  and  uneconomic 
statutory  proposals  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  for  your 
prompt  action  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Our  record  is  not 
perfect  but  no  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  this  service  to  the 
grocery  industry  and  to  the  consuming  public. 


Co-operation  Requested — ^“Last  January,  our  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  an  effort  to  make  this  service  more  effective,  both 
from  a  physical  and  financial  standpoint,  invited  other  factors  in 
the  grocery  business  to  subscribe  to  this  legislative  reporting 
service  on  the  same  basis  as  wholesale  grocers  themselves.  We 
announced  our  readiness  to  contact  other  factors  with  our  pure 
food  and  legislative  committee  that  supervises  such  activity. 

“I  know  that  times  are  difficult,  but  why  is  it  that  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  grocery  business  and  individual  corporations,  whose 
interests  and  welfare  are  protected  by  this  service  as  much  as 
are  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity?  Are  they  safe  or 
even  fair  in  assuming  that  because  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers  have  been  fighting  their  battle  for  them  in  every  State 
capital  as  well  as  in  Washington  for  many  years,  that  such  is 
to  be  the  policy  in  the  future? 

“Numerous  factors  in  the  various  lines  of  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  have  come  forward  without  our  solicitation  and  joined 
in  this  work,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  number  require 
a  jolt,  and  I  presume  to  give  it  to  them  in  this  public  manner. 

“It  is  fatuous  and  hypocritical  for  business  men  to  be  pointing 
towards  Washington  and  towards  their  own  State  capitals  and 
their  city  officials  with  the  finger  of  scorn  for  not  economizing 
and  to  rail  at  bureauocracy  but  fail  to  clean  up  the  wastes  in 
their  own  back  yards.  I  counted  almost  fifty  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  grocery  field  all  with  separate  and  in  many  cases 
duplicating  expenses  and  services.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  the  control  or¬ 
ganization  of  ^ocery  manufacturers,  has  long  ago  presented 
and  urged  the  idea  of  affiliating  these  organizations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  down  expenses  enormously  for  all  concerned,  and 
yet  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  activities  of  particular  inter¬ 
ests  of  individual  groups  or  their  management.  Here  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  economy  in  a  big  way.  plus  effectiveness.  Ask  the 
officials  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  what  progress 
has  been  made  toward  achieving  these  highly  desirable  results.” 

Other  Activities  Cited— Further  suggestions  for  clearing  up 
the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  trade  were  made  hy 
Mr.  Schlapp.  “In  its  legislative  work,  the  association  has  like¬ 
wise  proposed  a  national  central  clearing  house  for  legislative 
information.  Here  again  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  and  make  more  effective  legislative  activities  in  the  food 
and  grocery  field,  but  to  bring  about  the  most  telling  economies. 
I  call  upon  thoughtful  executives  of  these  particular  associa¬ 
tions  and  upon  their  members  to  give  these  suggestions  their 
due  consideration. 

“In  offering  to  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  legisla¬ 
tive  reporting  service,  our  association  is  only  making  a  logical 
suggestion  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency.  We  have 
had  twenty-five  years  of  actual  experience  in  doing  this  work. 
We  are  the  only  factor  in  the  grocery  business  that  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  grocery  and  food  items.  We  are  in  constant  and 
close  touch  with  retailer  organizations  and  thousands  of  retail 
grocers  day  by  day.  And  finally,  we  are  the  organization  that 
has  a  strong  membership  in  each  of  the  States.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  wholesale  or  retail  grocer  in  North  Carolina  or  Oregon  or 
Maine  and  also  his  opportunity  as  a  citizen  to  present  his  expert 
advice  regarding  proposed  food  legislation  to  his  State  legisla¬ 
tors.  Naturally  a  State  legislator  is  far  more  interested  in  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  his  constituents  than  he  is  in  the  views 
of  some  representative  of  a  foreign  corporation.” 

New  Committee  Discussed — Mr.  Schlapp  closed  his  address 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  newly-formed  committee  on  retail 
grocery  merchandising  of  the  association,  headed  by  Charles 
B.  Jordan  as  chairman. 

“In  theory  and  in  practice,  Mr.  Jordan  has  the  fell  of  what  is 
demanded  of  the  progressive  wholesale  grocer  today.  We  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  secured  his  leadership.  Associated 
with  him  will  be  outstanding  authorities  representing  advertis¬ 
ing,  display,  telephone,  credit,  cost  accounting,  grocery  manage¬ 
ment  and  dealer  education.  These  are  subjects  with  which  the 
1932  grocer  must  wrestle.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  can  so  organize  and  function  that  its  activities  will  be 
indispensable  and  that  the  dividends  of  the  association,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  services  rendered  to  its  members,  will  be  increased 
many  fold  as  time  goes  on.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiRures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  5Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2^... 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2J4 . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V^.... 

Medium,  No.  . 

Small.  No.  2% . . 


Balto. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No. 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


1  sq . 


N.Y. 

SAUER  KH 
Standard,  N 

2.46 

No.  2>A 

2.46 

3.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .... 

2.36 

SPINACH* 

2.36 

Standard,  N 

No.  2%  .. 

No.  3  . 

2.36 

2.16 

No.  10  ... 

2.26 

California, 

2.06 

Standard 

BAKED  BEANS* 

IG  . . 42%.... 

No.  2%  . 96  „,. 

No.  10  .  2.76  .... 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  S.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76 


.67% 

8.00 

.96 


1.26 


3.76 

.85 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1*40 

No.  10  .  7.60 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 76 

No.  10  .  4.60 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60 

No.  10  .  8.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 60 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 . . .  1.40 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Whole.  No.  S -  1.10 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76 

Cut.  No.  10 . 2.86 

Diced,  No.  10 -  8.76 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . ........ 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.60 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra:  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 62%. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  1 .  1.00 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 


.90 


.60 

4.00 


. 82%.. 

_  4.26 

_  1.06 

_  6.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2................................»  .76 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  *-90 

No.  8 . 1.00  t.96 

No.  10 _ 8.00  t8.00 


1.40 

1.26 


1.00 

.80 


.90 

.96 
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.80 

.86 


2.66 


.90  t.76 


Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  2 . 


1.10 

3.60 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory-— 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8  _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  County...... _ _ 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12%  1.12% 

No.  10  . .  3.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.70  . 

.70  . 

1.10  . 

.80  . 

.90 

.90 

1.00  . 

2.86 

2.85 

.55  . 

.56 

.55 

.80  . 

. 

.72% 

1.26  . 

1.20  , 

8.60 

3.40 

.62% . 

.62% . 

.86  .72% 

.80 


3.20 


.40 

2.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . ........... 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fauegr  . — . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.60 

2.90 


1.60 

1.80 


1.40 

1.66 


_  1.60 

6.60  4.00 


4.76  . 

.  1.90 

.  2.26 

_  2.60 


.60  . . 

1.22%  1.06 

3.66  . 

.76  . 

3.60  _ 


.96 

1.40 

2.40 


2.76 

6.60 


8.16 

1.96 

6.26 
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PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.70 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

l-i''s.  ITnppoled.  No.  3 . • 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.15 

P’NEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Sl'reHHrd.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Esstern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Block.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.60 


1.50 

1.35 

1.16 

1.00 

'4.’25 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  .80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10....— .  6.00  .....— 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  . 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases . 

%-lb.  cases  . 

%  cases  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.  ... 


5.60 
2.75 

1.60 


3.00 

1.60 


•1.00  ti.io 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


2.00  *2.20 

2.26  . 


2.46  tl.90 

1.36  . 

1.86  . 


.70  t.86 

.97% . 

3.00  3.35 

.76  . 

.90  t.80 

1.22% . 


1.40  . 

1.26  1.00 


SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Kuyleas..^.— 

%  Mustard.  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  .  7.30 

White,  Is  . . . .  13.66  13.00 


.  *3.16 

.  *3.80 

.  *4.20 

.  *4.16 

_  *8.20 

.  *8.00 

3.00  *2.96 


Blue  Fin,  %. 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . 3.40 

Striped,  %s  .  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.40 

Yullow,  %i,  Faney . - . 4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30 

Yellow.  Is  .  13.65 


6.75 

12.60 


6.26 
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Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Uni  imited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheSf  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


1 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  i$  a  taving  grace  in  a  $enu  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


MAYBE  HE  DIDN’T  MAIL  IT 

He — Why  didn’t  you  answer  my  letter? 

She — I  didn’t  get  it. 

He — You  didn’t  get  it? 

She — No,  and  besides,  I  didn’t  like  some  of  the  things 
you  said  in  it. 


OUCH! 

Groucho — Didn’t  some  brainless  idiot  propose  to  you 
before  we  were  married? 

The  Mrs. — Yes. 

Groucho — I  wish  to  goodness  you’d  married  him. 
The  Mrs. — I  did. 


THEY  GET  THAT  WAY 

City  Chap — Guess  there’s  a  lot  of  big  men  born  in 
this  town. 

Country  Jake — Nope,  just  babies. 


GO  UP  ONE! 

Teacher — Anonymous  means  without  a  name.  Now 
give  me  a  .sentence  using  this  word. 

Pupil — Our  new  baby  is  anonymous. 


TRUE  ENOUGH 

Sandy — What’s  the  best  way  to  tell  a  woman’s  age? 
Andy — Furtively. 


EASY  TO  REMEMBER 

Professor — Give  me  some  of  that  prepared  mono- 
aceticacidester  of  salicylic  acid. 

Druggest — Do  you  mean  aspirin? 

Professor — Yes,  I  can  never  think  of  that  name. 


WE  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  ’EM 
Pauline — Oh,  look  at  the  poor  old  man  all  bent  over 
with  rheumatism. 

Paul — Rheumatism,  my  eye!  It’s  Jack  coming  back 
from  a  ride  in  a  rumble  seat. 


WHERE,  IN  CHICAGO 

Burglar  Bill — And  after  yez  got  away  from  de  cop, 
where  did  yez  hide? 

Burglar  Jake — Oh,  I  just  ducked  into  de  city  hall, 
flopped  down  in  a  chair  and  put  me  feet  on  a  desk. 


WASN’T  ON  ROME  JOB 

The  foreman  came  across  Bill  smoking  his  pipe  and 
stalling  on  the  job.  “Look  here.  Bill,’’  he  said.  “This 
here’s  a  contract  job,  an’  it  oughta  be  finished  by  now. 
Shove  that  pipe  away  an’  git  goin’  on  yer  work,  or  it’s 
the  sack  fer  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Bill  deliberately,  “Rome  wasn’t  built  in 
a  day.” 

“I  don’t  want  none  of  yer  back  talk,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man.  “Besides,  I  wasn’t  the  foreman  on  that  job, 
neither.” 

J 
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AVARS  TOMATO 
“*jj|l  JUICE  FILLER. 

B  Used  by  leading  manufacturers  for 

filling  cans  with  Tomato  Juice — 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — Clear 

Has^  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 

K  Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Rapid  valve. 

Prices  on  Request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO- 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABUSHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exactins  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuins  in  full  extent  our  prosram  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


